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Hitter is either the symbol of German victory or he is nothing. The 
bloodshot illumination of victory is on the German horizon no longer. 
That is why he, who was once everything, is now as nothing. Perhaps he 
will become part of German legend like Barbarossa, and will sleep i in some 
mountain tomb, at Berchtesgaden, until, awaking, he again calls the 
Germans to battle. It may be that he will perish, leading a division, in 
the last German assault of the Second World War, and so, in dying, give 
the legend life. Or it may be that while his double is tried and condemned 
as the Master War Criminal by the United Nations, Hitler will survive, 
somewhere, in disguise—‘ a poor choleric wretch ’ and ‘ as testy and pettish 
in humour as ever he was before,’ like the warrior Picrochole, who, after 
losing his war of aggression, which began with the brutal and unprovoked 
assault on the cake bakers of Lerné, awaited the coming of the fabulous 
Cocklicranes which, by an old woman’s prophecy, would restore him to 
his kingdom.} 

If a politician is silent, it does not follow that he is dead or insane. 
Hitler may be either, but it seems more likely that he does not speak 
because he has nothing to say. 

Himmler is the symbol of defeat. Now that the bloodshot darkness 
of defeat is upon the German horizon; he, not Hitler, is everything. His 
endeavour is to saye what can be saved of German power. Preparation 
for war is part of power. The proposal, often made between the First 
and Second World Wars, and embodied in the Kellogg Pact, that war be 
renounced as an instrument of policy, is, in a last analysis, a proposal to 
' renounce policy itself. The proposal has its supporters even now. Mr. 
| Shinwell, for example, has gone so.far as to declare that when peace has 
come ‘ war, as far as civilised Governments are concerned, will cease to 
be an instrument of national policy.’* If that is to be so, then ‘ civilised 
Governments ’ will cease to have ‘ national policies ’"—or policies of any 
sort. ‘ Uncivilised Governments ’ will be privileged indeed. . 

But between -war conceived as the ultima ratio and as the proxima 
ratio of politics there is a big difference. It is the latter that has had so 
profound and disastrous an effect upon the German mind. It is the 
conception of Himmler and his fellow National Socialists. 

1 Rabelais, Book I, chap. XLIX. 
? vide the Daily Herald, November 25th, 1942. (9 56 3B A 
1 
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Whether Hitler is alive or dead matters relatively little. But it 
matters a deal whether Himmler is alive of dead. Unfortunately he is 
alive. He is in charge of Germany’s iron ration as it were—the ration 
made up of will-power, courage, devotion, discipline, ruthlessness and 
perfidy in highly concentrated form, as well as of fighting men, raw 
material, industries, food and armaments. The conception must have 
many supporters:in Germany to-day, that any kind of peace is acceptable 

‘ which will allow the Germans to subsist as a nation within the confines of 
what is authentic German territory, even if it deny to them the prospect of 
going to war—and, therefore, of having no national policy—for years to 
come. But this is not the conception of the National Socialists. They do 
not, and cannot, think in terms of peace and, therefore, they cannot make 
péace. Had they been able to make peace, they would have been masters 
of Europe without a;war. Having gone to war, it would have been within 

. the bounds of human possibility to make peace in, say, 1940, after the 

collapse of France. Had they done so, they would have won the Second 

World War. But it was not in their nature. The iron ration must be 

preserved not only until the official end of the war, but throughout the 
official peace—which, to them, is conceived as but an armistice or a tran- 
sition from the Second World War to the Third. 

That such a conception is no longer shared by the German nation as 
a whole, that it has called forth an organised opposition,'the first since 
1934, when the National Socialists crushed all their old opponents and 
rivals—in this lies the significance of the recent conspiracy which became 
known to the world through the alleged attempt on the life of Hitler. 

Germany’s iron ration, in the keeping of Himmler, that man of iron, 
must be made to last, no matter what the sacrifice and suffering of the 
German people at the front and at home, until the Allied Powers fall out 
with one another, or grow weary of war, or relax their vigilance, or make 
some unforeseeable blunder, or until one of those chances which, when they 
come, appear like miracles, come again—a chance of the kind that came to 
Frederick the Great after Kunersdorf when all seemed lost. The German 
military mind is cold and calculating, but is permeated by an ineradicable 
belief in turns of fortune which are not what the word ‘ chance ’ usually 
conveys to the Western mind, but the workings of a deeper destiny. That 
is why Hindenburg and Ludendorff did not believe that the First World 
War was lost when it was lost. They thought in terms of an armistice, but 
never of peace. The war, to them, was but a partie remise—a game which 
had to be broken off, to be resumed another time. As indeed it was ! 

The Germans are an obstinate people—perhaps, with the English and 
the Finns, the most obstinate in the world. They have an immense 
capacity for suffering, a capacity which their enemies habitually under- 
rate, partly because it goes with a peculiar talent for self-commiseration 
(the Germans are without the fatalistic stoicism of the Russians). 

There can be few Germans to-day who believe that the war can be 
won. The demilitarisation of the German mind must have gone very far. 
It has been brought about not merely by defeat, but by the spectacular, 
the seemingly apocalyptic nature of defeat as inflicted by the Red Army 
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and the Royal Air Force. There is nothing im the last war that has bitten 
so deeply into the German consciousness as this—and it has been the 
principal cause of the growing disparity between the German nation and the 
National Socialist leaders who, more than the German officer corps itself, 
embody the military outlook. That members of the officer corps should 
have taken part in the recent plot is a phenomenon without precedent. 

That the Germans fight on with valour, discipline, and endurance can- 
not be explained away as the result of terroristic intimidation alone. Their 
men at the front could not fight on without the collaboration of the men 
in the factories at home. The abnormal effort of German industrial labour 
is older than the war itself. In 1938 some of the German armament factories 
were running continuously with a sixty-hour week—even then there 
were signs of weariness amongst the workmen. German industrial labour 
has held a relatively privileged position. Nevertheless, it is, for the most 
part, hostile to the Dictatorship. It has, on the whole, preserved its old 
loyalties. Most of those who were members of the Social Democratic and 
Centre Parties and of the Socialist and Roman Catholic Trade Unions 
would be so again to-morrow if they had the chance. In this loyalty 
there is, however, an ample measure of that German obstinacy which 
helps to sustain a belief, but is inimical to renovation. A danger that 
threatens German labour after the collapse of the Dictatorship is that the 
re-emerging Social Democrats will be conviriced that all the earth- 
shaking events of the last dozen years or more have but proved that Social 
Democracy is right. : 

Terrorism may, from the German point of view, be needed to-intimi- 
date waverers, but terrorism alone could never sustain so great an effort 
on the part of so fast a multitude of skilled and intelligent workmen. 
It has often been observed that there is more servility amongst the 
Germans than amongst other Europeans. Hitler himself, in Mein Kampf, 
accused the Germans ‘of sheep-like docility. But the German skilled 
workman is not servile—for independence of judgment and a certain 
massive wisdom he will compare-with any workman in the world. 

German war industry employs more than 8,000,000 of non-German 
workmen whose feelings towards their present masters must vary from in- 
difference to hatred. But there is such disparity between them, both in their 
outlook and in their origins and in the way they are treated, that they cannot 
have any cohesioa—German industrial labour could combine to end the 
war, non-German labour could not. Besides, certain illusions seem to 
prevail with regard to discontent amongst the latter. Discontent there is, 
no doubt, but it has certainly been exaggerated, and Allied propaganda 
addressed to non-German labour can have very little effect. The Germans 
imported foreign labour during the First World War and found it often 
intractable and sometimes dangerous. The chief cause was simply bad 
treatment. To-day the treatment is much better—the general tendency 
is to conciliate foreign labour, with the exception of certain categories. To 
call it ‘slave labour’ is misleading. The organisation of foreign labour 
under the Dictatorship is so complex that the details would fill a volume, 
but a few of the main facts are, perhaps, worth relating ; 
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All foreign workers in-Germany have to join the Labour Front 
(Arbeitsfront) which replaced the former Trade Unions. The employers 
are principally responsible for their welfare, and the Labour Front, to 
which they pay normal dues, represents their interests. Serious disputes 
are referred to Conciliation Boards (Schlichtungsausschiisse). There is.a 
central Welfare Organisation (Amt fur Arbettseinsaiz) in Berlin, an almost 
autonomous body. Every group of twenty foreign workers can propose 
a Shop Steward, though he must have the approval of the German 
authorities. German wages, with the usual bonuses, are paid except to 
certain non-favoured groups. Rations are~slightly lower for foreign 
than for German workers, though slightly higher than they would be in 
their own countries. Foreign workers are entitled to a minimum of eight 
days and a maximum of fourteen days’ leave a year. They rarely visit 
their own countries, partly because travelling is too expensive and partly 
because these countries are in the war zone (some of them, like France and 
Belgium are now completely cut off). Holiday camps have been estab- 
lished in Germany, and each worker on leave receives a card which 
entitles him to the normal German ration, plus a special allowance, for 
the first eight days, and the normal ration for the remainder. 

The German insurance system provides for medical treatment, family 
allowances, benefits for sickness, maternity, and death, compensation for 
injuries and war damage, pensions for invalidity, old age, widows, and 
orphans. Foreign workers are divided into more than a hundred racial 
groups. There is elaborate protective legislation for women. The most 
favoured workers are the Danes, Finns, Norwegians and Spaniards. These 
are allowed to send allowances up to 250 marks a month to their families. 
The next favoured are the Belgians and the French who are allowed to 
send up to 200 marks. Poles who are resident in Germany—many Poles 
were employed in the Westphalian mines before the war—are treated as 
though they were Germans. Poles of German, or’even of partly German 
descent, from the Generalgouvernement, are also favoured. Poles from 
Eastern Poland are classified as Ukrainians and receive a medium treéat- 
ment. The least favoured groups are the other Poles, the Russians, the 
Jews, and the Gypsies. 

The mortality amongst Russian prisoners of war taken by the Germans 
has been immense. It is credibly reported that hundreds of thousands 
were allowed to die of starvation. Russian workers in Germany pay the 
same contributions as the others, but the benefits they receive are much 
smaller and, as a rule, discretionary. To-day, the treatment of Russian 
workers in Germany is improving—the reasons for this are probably 
political. There is no improvement in the treatment of Jews and Gypsies.* 

Non-German skilled workmen are, on the whole, treated like German 


* The Gypsies, unlike the Jews, have no organisation and no representatives in the 
outside world to speak for them. As far as we are aware, there is no general account of 
their fate under German rule in existence. The Gypsies are the most harmless people in 
Europe and have done much to brighten life by their music. If what the Germans have 
done to them in the Balkans is typical, most of them have.been massacred. Perhaps it is 
permissible to suggest that some Jewish organisation undertake an enquiry into the fate 
of these fellow sufferers and publish the findings. 
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skilled workmen—it is amongst the semi-skilled and unskilled that 
differentiation is exercised. German and non-German workmen often 
meet in canteens and elsewhere‘after hours, and appear to be on good terms 
with one another. Pole, Jew, or Gypsy does not suffer ill-treatment at 
the hands of German fellow-workmen, and is rarely, if ever, made to feel 
that he is different from anybody else. 

It does not appear that Germany’s foreign workers are-in a rebellious 
mood or that there is any sign of solidarity amongst them. German 
industrial labour, although hostile to the existing political order, would 
appear to be more nationalist in its outlook than it was in the First World 
War—that is to say, less influenced by international or by non-German 
ideas. There is nothing in Germany to-day that has the attractive power 
which. Western democracy and the Wilsonian idea exercised in the First 
World War, and nothing that has had an impact comparable with that of 
Marxian doctrine as embodied in the Russian revolution. Of Communism 
on the Russian model little survives in Germany, though it may be that 
when the National Socialist Party is destroyed, many of its younger 
members will. join a re-emerging Communist movement which may, for 
this reason, acquire a certain importance,‘ although it will surely be 
rivalled, or out-rivalled, by a specifically German, as distinct from Russian 
Communism, which will spread in those regions which will not be occupied 
by the Red Army and the N.K.V.D. 

The chief cause of discontent in the German army and navy during 
the last war was the disparity between the treatment of officers and men. 
The present army and navy are much more democratic. They are not 
divided by class-consciousness. After all, the German. Revolution of 
1933 was largely ‘ proletarian,’ and although the middle class played a 
leading part, that class has been almost destroyed as a result of the 
Revolution. If there is another German Revolution in consequence of 
war and defeat—as there can hardly fail to be (indeed, the recent con- 
spiracy was of a pre-revolutionary nature) it will be political and moral, 
rather than social. It seems to us, that those who are deeply concerned 
over the future of European civilisation (and what civilised European is 
not ?) have no task more important than to watch the signs in Germany. 
It seems to us that the only hope for Europe is in a moral revolution. It 
is not inconceivable that, if the other European nations are so pre-occupied 
with social revolution that they ignore the moral revolution, the Germans 
may achieve a powerful ascendancy. They are, to-day, an outcast people 
because of the loathing their evil deeds have aroused. They are regarded 
as they themselves regard the Jews and Gypsies, and in this there-is a 
certain justice, for although it is the instigators who have the direct 
responsibility, the German nation as a whole has a responsibility also— 
and one that cannot be absolved unless that nation itself execute judgment 


* It may be that the Germans and other Communist Parties will provide a refuge 
for many minor ‘ war criminals.’ In Yugoslavia to-day, Croatian Ustashis, who served 
under the terrorist Pavelitch, are joining ‘ Marshal ’ Tito’s Partisan forces in great numbers 
and are, thereby, escaping the consequences of the massacre of Serbs perpetrated, chiefly 
by Ustashis, in 1941. 

Vou. CXXXVII—No. 815 a* 
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for what has been done. This will be a test of the German moral revolu- 
tion, although that test will not be valid if certain ‘ war criminals ’ are:tried 
and condemned merely as scapegoats. Judgment, to be justice and not 
merely an escape, must come out of a moral revulsion. Of this revulsion 
there are some signs—the recent conspiracy was one of them. There is, in 
Germany, a widespread loathing of the S.S. and the Gestapo as murderers, 
torturers and oppressors, and as men with depraved minds and corrupted 
hearts. 

A moral revolution would create a certain measure of freedom in 
Germany, but it could hardly promote. what in Western countries is 
understood by democracy. The freedom that. prevailed in#the German 
Republic was a disintégration that made the ascendancy of National 
Socialism possible. Ethical standards rotted in their religious source and 
choked that source. But that source is ultimately irrepressible, for men 
will have religion, even if it be false religion,® and they will, therefore, have 
standards, even if false standards derived from a spurious ethic. National 
Socialism is not a denial, but an affirmation, though an affirmation of the 
False against the True. The German moral crisis was but part of the 
general European crisis—the signs and symptoms ® are evident in lands 
other than Germany, including ourown. And it may be that the Germans 
who were the first to be engulfed will be the first to re-emerge. 


A German moral revolution, if it comes at all, can only come from - 


within. . What little is known of existing projects for ‘ re-educating ’ the 
Germans would seem to show that those who are responsible for these 
projects have a pharisaical and fantastical outlook, with little insight into 
the German reality. British propaganda to Germany plainly shows the 
influence of German political refugees, and if these have any share in the 
‘re-education ’ of their fellow-countrymen after the war, anti-semitism 
will receive a new stimulus and prejudice against Western European ideas 
will be re-awakened rather than allayed. These refugees, are, for the 
most part, men of integrity. Some are men of distinction. But they 
represent a world that is dead, and there are few who have not succumbed 
to the danger that always has threatened and always will threaten 
political refugees all the world over—the danger of living with ever-greater 
intensity in a fading past. They will, when they return to their own 
country, find themselves refugees for the second time, as it were, in a new 
and unfamiliar world. It will be for them not to teach, but to learn, to be 
re-educated, not to re-educate. Most of them profess those political 
principles which failed to meet the requirements of the situation when 
Hitler challenged the German Republican order. It was this failure that 
cleared the way for the German Revolution—and for the Second World 
War. The world’s peace was lost not only in London, Paris, and Geneva 
—it was also lost in Berlin. 

Much could be said in defence of the German Republic, except that it 
succeeded. Even if Germans to-day are loyal to political parties and 
movements of the past, even if many look back to the last years of the 


5 ‘Man must and will have some Religion’ (William Blake, Jerusalem, 52). 
* Signs are warnings of what is to be, symptoms of what is. 
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Republic as to a sort of Golden Age, the consequences of its failure were 
such that, if it were to be restored, or even a political order remotely 
resembling it were to be established, similar consequences would threaten 

Every refugee has to make the choice when war comes—to retain his 
allegiance to the country of his birth or transfer it to the country of his 
refuge. If he chooses the former, he can, without disloyalty to either 
country, practise the wider loyalties commanded by science, the arts, 
religion, and soon. But he cannot engage in politics and cannot take part 
in a war against the country of his birth. If his choice is the latter, then 
it must be final—like a coat, that can be turned but once, loyalty to a 
country, once transferred, cannot be transferred back again. Those 
Germans who have taken part in war against Germany—and therefore 
share, in however humble a measure, the responsibility for the slaughter 
and destruction wreaked upon the country of their birth—cannot again 
make that country their own. Many will have tried, no doubt in~all 
sincerity, to solve that dilemma. But it is insoluble. 

All.projects for the ‘re-education ’ of the Germans are a priori wrong. 
There is nothing to be done with them except to give them up at once and 
altogether. The best that can be said for them is that they may, if 
attempted, be made meaningless by force of circumstance, and so do 
little harm. But whatever harm they may do will be exacerbated if 
former German political refugees participate in the task of ‘ re-education ’ 
—and the chief sufferers will be the German Jewry. 

It is an error to assume that every German who wants the end of 
Hitler and of National Socialist despotism also wants Germany to lose 
the war and is, therefore, a ‘ potential Ally.” There may have been some 
slender reason for an assumption of this kind, when the professed war aims 
of the Allied Powers still had, or seemed to have, some relationship with 
practical reality. This they have no longer. To say this is neither to 
defend nor to decry the Atlantic Charter and similar pronouncements. But 
such pronouncements, when made, have certain consequences, especially 
when they correspond with certain general trends of opinion in all the 
warring countries. But when they lose their practical validity, when the 
evident purpose of a victorious coalition is profoundly at variance with 
what the world was led to believe, the consequences will be of a different 
order—but none the less real. The Wilsonian idea exercised great power, 
whether for good or ill. Many Germans, Liberals and Socialists especially, 
saw in the ascendancy of the Wilsonian idea a new hope, both for Germany 
and for mankind, and were reconciled with the defeat of Germany as a 
necessary step towards the realisation of that hope. The Wilsonian idea did 
much to bring on the German Revolution of 1918. It certainly-shortened 
the First World War, in so far as it provided the general conditions of 
surrender.” To-day there is no idea of equal potency. The war goes on 
beyond its natural term because there is no idea to signal its end. 

7 It is commonly supposed that there is no alternative to ‘ unconditional surrender ’ 
except a ‘negotiated peace.’ There is no point in going to war at all if peace’is to be 
‘negotiated.’ The point in going to war is not to negotiate but to dictate, although there 


may be negotiations with regard to details. The Peace of Versailles was dictated—after 
general conditions of surrender had been accepted by the enemy. 
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Those who took part in the recent conspiracy against the National 
Socialist Despotism were not *‘ Allies of the Allies.’ They were not 
* Quislings.’. They were not German traitors. They were German patriots 
whose abortive action was the first stirring of the European spirit in 
Germany. They do not belong to the hypothetical ‘other Germany ’ 
which is but the image, projected upon the German screen, of a mentality 
which, corrupted by a spurious cosmopolitanism, has no deep conviction 
of any sort and cannot recognise a deep conviction in others—cannot, 
therefore, recognise patriotism (which is inconceivable without a deep 
conviction). Those who have this mentality assume that ‘good Ger- 
mans ’ share it. But ‘ good ’ Germans reject it—just as ‘ good ’ English- 
men, Frenchmen, Russians, and so on do, precisely because they are 

It is largely because of errors in judging the Germans that their 
powers of endurance have been so underestimated. The public seems at a 
loss to understand why the war lasts so long. An awareness has begun 
to dawn that the formula ‘ unconditional surrender’ may account for this 
disquieting phenomenon. In part it does, as we have tried to show. But 
the public cannot be expected to undérstand the endurance of the Germans 
and, therefore, to appreciate the full reality of the war in its fearful con- 
tinuance, when the press and the film present Germany’s reserves of men 
as ‘ dregs,’ when the Volksturm is derided and caricatured as a rabble of 
dotards, cripples, and small boys, and when the B.B.C., even in its News 
Bulletins, habitually adopts q jeering, sneering tone. News Bulletins 
must be objective, must not be propaganda. 

It is not surprising that Allied propaganda to Germany has remained 
ineffective, except in so far as it has transmitted news that can be dis- 
entangled from propaganda. Russian propaganda has been the least 
effective—the broadcasts by alleged German generals and other Free 

-Germans from Moscow appear to be received with indifference and 
incredulity by German listeners. 

The Germans—and not they alone—certainly erred in their judgment 
of Russia and so underrated her immense power. They believed in the 
‘ other Russia ’ which would rise against its rulers and make peace. But 


the ‘ other’ Russians turned out to be patriots and not ‘ Quislings,’ what- — 


ever they may have thought about Stalin, the Communist Party, and the 
N.K.V.D. 

It is a common error to suppose that those who dislike the political 
system under which they live are unwilling to defend their own country. 
There will always be some who, in the words of Burke, prefer the ‘ country 
of their principles’ to the ‘ country of their birth.’ But they are always 
a small minority. 

The National Socialist Despotism has ceased to be popular in Germany. 
But the Germans are no longer fighting for that Despotism, or for the exist- 
ing political system, but for Germany—not because it is the ‘ country of 
their principles ’ but because it is ‘ the country of their birth.’ To con- 
summate their military successes in Russia, the Germans needed political 
success—that is to say, unless defeat in the field was followed by political 
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disintegration, the defeat of Russia could not be final. It was the revival 
of the Russian patriotic spirit that turned defeat into victory. 

But to-day the situation is being reversed. To-day it would seem that 
it is the Russians who have underrated the Germans. The Russians are 
fighting beyond their own borders. Their war is no longer a defensive war. 
They draw a distinction between the ‘ Fascists ’"—the Russians rarely use 
the word ‘ Nazis "—and the German ‘ people.’ But the distinction has no 
relevance to the martial spirit of the Germans. There is, it is true, a deep 
disunity in the German nation to-day, but it is transcended by a great 
unity—a unity in defence of German soil. Just as the Germans met 
harder moral resistance as they advanced into Russia, so the Russians now 
are meeting harder moral resistance as they enter or approach German 
territory. Their sweeping advance in an immensely long front has been 
arrested. They have had a serious reverse in East Prussia and another at 
Warsaw. At the time of writing * the outcome of the battle for Budapest 
is still uncertain. 

The confident belief, so widest in this country, that the war with 
Germany would be over before the end of the year has been dispelled. 
The resistance offered by the Germans to-day has no parallel in the last 
war when, after little more than three years of war, the Germans were fight- 
ing on one main front only, and their cities and their industries were but 
little affected by air raids. To-day, after more than five-years of war, they 
are fighting on two main fronts still, and their home front, which collapsed 
after four years of war, and so clinched the victory won by the Allies in 
the field, remains solid after more than five years, despite the destruction 
wrought by British and American air raids which have turned whole cities, 
indeed whole industrial areas, into brick-fields. 

The spirit of revolt showed itself openly after less than three years 
last time. The so-called naval mutinies of 1917—they were, in reality, 
pacifist demonstrations—have no parallel this time. Early in 1918 the 
Berlin metal-workers went on strike. Opposition to the war culminated 
in genuine naval mutinies and revolution in November, 1918. It is true 
that, in the last war, Germany had a weak Government. To-day she has a 
strong Government disposing of immense coercive power which is ruth- 
lessly used. But no Government, however strong, could coerce German 
industrial labour and the armed forces, either of which are far stronger 
than any conceivable Government, no matter how well provided with 
secret police, terrorists, and special detachments, if the spirit of revolt 
were as general now_as it was last time. German garrisons, wht are 
beyond the reach of the Gestapo or the 8.S., have fought on witli a 
determination surpassed by no other troops in the world. Events have 
shattered the widespread belief that the German fights well only when he 
is winning but loses heart when he loses battles, that he will not see his 
own country ravaged, and that he blindly follows. his leaders until failure 
has opened his eyes. 

The Socialist doctrine, so powerful towards the end of the last war and 
after, that loyalty to class comes before loyalty to country, has perished 

* December 12th, 1944. 
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in this war. Everywhere the nation comes first. Even the Communists 
have to recognise this primacy. Nor are they themselves what they were 
once, uncompromising fighters on behalf of labour throughout the world. 
The interests they promote are not those of a class, but those of a country 
not their own, of Russia. To conceal this fact, they must éverywhere 
call themselves what they are not—Patriots. They are prepared to 
compromise with nationalism, religion, and gven with ‘reformism.’ 
Internationalism is dead. For good or ill, nationalism prevails. It 
prevails in Russia—and it prevails in Germany. 

The Allies do not contemplate’the physical destruction of the German 
people. To talk of a ‘ Carthaginian peace,’ as some do, is to talk non- 
sense. The Allies are united in their determination that Germany shall 
cease to be a Great Power. This, at least, they can achieve by victory in 
the field and by a sound policy afterwards. If they achieve less than 
this, they will have fought in vain. 

Although the defeat of the Germans in the field i is the primary task, it 
is necessary to look beyond, all the more so as they may, if the peace is 
but the continuation of war by other means (to revise a famous German 
maxim), display a capacity for resistance by means other than of recog- 
nised warfare. 

There has been a conspiracy that came very near to nation-wide 
rebellion in Germany. But it was not induced by Allied propaganda, or 
even by defeat. The conspiracy which was disclosed by the alleged 
attempt to assassinate Hitler is an event not merely of German signifi- 
cance and has, despite its failure, a bearing not only on the character of 
the war, but also of the peace to follow. 

The conspirators held high places in the army, in the civil service, in 
factories, banks and so on. They could, in the event of initial success, 
count upon widespread popular support. Their purpose was not to force 
the German Government and High Command into signing a declaration 
of ‘unconditional surrendem’ or to form an alternative Government 
which would sign suth a declaration. The conspirators were determined 
to destroy Hitler, although this was not their primary object—it remains 
uncertain whether the attempt to assassinate him was really made by the 
conspirators or whether it was staged to initiate terroristic measures 
against all suspects. The primary object of the conspirators was to end 
the domination of the 8.S., which, with its leader, Himmler, is much more 
important than Hitler in Germany to-day. 

They had no intention of erecting a spurious democracy with the 
object of placating the Allies. It was not planned to provide a sort of 
alibi for the rulers of Germany or to replace, with little effort, a régime 
which, like the imperial régime in 1918, was collapsing as the result of 
defeat abroad and of shattered prestige at home. The rebellion was 
planned for a time when the military situation seemed relatively favour- 
able from the German point of view—before western Europe would be 
invaded and before the Russians resumed their advance on the Baltic 
States and East Prussia. The conspirators were determined to establish 
an administration which would not only be strongly established at home 
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but would also command forces in the field strong and loyal enough 
to continue war if it should prove impossible to make peace with the 
Allies. 

The conspirators, who belonged, chiefly, to the former Conservative 
parties (Deutschnationale and Volkspartie), to the Roman Catholic Centre, 
to the Social Democratic Party, and to the former Socialist and Christian 
Trade Unions, were men of the highest patriotism and moved by the con- 
viction that Europe as well as Germany was being destroyed by the war. 
Had they succeeded, they would have destroyed the S.S., the 8.A., and 
the Gestapo. They would have executed the National Socialist leaders 
and all who are guilty of the more heinous atrocities which have made the 
Third Reich an abomination in the eyes of the civilised world. They 
would have established a despotism, but a civilised despotism, and one 
that would have allowed a certain measure of political liberty, complete 
religious liberty, and the end of racial discrimination. 

The conspirators were fully aware that Germany had lost the war, 
that she would have to accept severe terms under which she would be 
disarmed, that she would have to undergo years of alien control and a 
heavy economic burden, that she would suffer loss of territory and be 
reduced to the status of a minor Power. But upon one general condition 


they would have insisted—that Germany be enabled to exist as an organic, © 


though perhaps reduced and decentralised whole and, in course of time, 
become an organic part of a European order. They would have been the 
advocates not only of a German peace, but of a European peace. A 
peace of this kind, which would have conformed with the-ideals and vital 
interests of the Allied Nations while consummating their victories in the 
field might have been possible had the conspiracy succeeded. 

Such reflections may appear idle because the German conspiracy has 
failed, but the spirit by which it was engendered-was a popular spirit, 
and even if none of the conspirators escaped execution, there are others 
who can replace those that have gone. That spirit may well become the 
spirit of the German nation, though perhaps not before the war is over. 
The Germans have a genius for organised passive resistance. It was 
German workmen who made the only general strike that ever succeeded 
—the striké against the military coup d’éat in March, 1920. It was 
German workmen who paralysed the French in the Ruhr three years later. 
The time will surely come when the National Socialist Party, the 8.S., the 
8.A., and the Gestapo, will be destroyed, whether by the Allies or by the 
Germans themselves. But one of the creations of the Party will surely 
remain—the Labour Front. It is the most powerful union in the world. 
To-day, German industrial workmen and their families make up more 
than half the population. German agricultural labour is organised as 
never before. What is left of the middle and upper classes has an unpre- 
cedented solidarity with labour. In no country in the world has antagon- 
ism between class and class been so reduced as it has in Germany. That 
is why, despite immense loss of life, despite colossal destruction, despite 
utter weariness, the Germans may be the best organised community in 
Europe—a land of order in an anarchic world. 
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The Allies are winning the war. But not Germany alone is losing it. 
Europe is losing it. There is no solution to the German problem except 
as an organic part of the European problem. If Europe is destroyed as a 
political and eqonomic order, the first new order to emerge will surely be a 
German order—the character of the Germans and their central position 
(which is central in an economic, social, and political, as well as in a 
strategic sense) makes this seem inevitable. The task of Allied states- 
manship is to conclude a victorious peace with Germany before Europe 
has been destroyed and then to solve the German and the European 
problem in the only way it can be solved—by consolidating a European 
order-of which Germany will be an organic part. 

The recent conspiracy against the National Socialist Despotism was 
the precursor of the German moral revolution and, although it failed, an 
event of European significance. The conspirators died for Europe as well 
as for Germany. The German Revolution of 1933, led by Hitler and now 
sustained by Himmler and the 8.8., was a revolution against Europe and 
an attempt to undo the entire European heritage. Because that heritage 
has been re-affirmed in Germany itself, thousands of Germans have been 
hanged by Himmler’s orders. Himmler knew what he was doing. 


F. A. Vorer. . 


AN OLD NORTHERN AIR 


THatT was what they called it in a B.B.C. programme not long ago—‘ An 
Old Northern Air.’~ I had not heard it since I was a child, when my 
mother often delighted me by playing it as Miss Ann Peebles used to play 
it, with a pawing, prancing touch, and by singing it as she sang it, in a 
high-pitched, mincing voice : 


Buy broom-besoms, who’ll buy them now ? 

Fine heather ranges, better never grew. 

Ranges for a penny, besoms for a plack, 

Gin ye winna buy them I'll tie them on my back. 


Miss Ann and her elder sister, Miss Augusta, died when my mother 
was herself a child, and it is only recently that I realised that they must 
have been born when George III was King, for they were both well over 
eighty when they haunted my grandfather’s house and made him—poor, 
defenceless, widowed man—the arbiter of their frequent differences of 
opinion. They shared a modest habitation full of queer and quaint things, 
Miss Augusta, as the elder, occupying the upper floor and Miss Ann the 
lower. Each lady had a diminutive handmaiden, the product of an 
orphanage, and it was by the agency of these handmaidens that notes or 
messages would be sent to my grandfather requesting an early audience. 
If he happened to see one of them trotting up the drive, he would murmur 
in tones of some dismay, ‘ Ah, Miss Augusta’s ancillula,’ or Miss Ann’s, as 
the case might be. 
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Then the Misses Peebles would come, severally and ceremoniously, to 
lay their problems before him, nodding their turbans, shaking their onyx 
ear-rings, gesticulating with their emaciated, mittened hands. Their 
chosen mediator did what he could to solve those problems, with what 
degree of impartiality he could command: but his sympathies tended 
rather towards Miss Ann, musical, mincing Miss Ann, than towards her 
more strong-minded senior. 

Miss Augusta was wont to appeal to my grandfather on the grounds 
that ‘ having been a military man’ he would necessarily condemn the 
feckless, fantastic habits of Miss Ann. On one occasion she explained 
that as ‘ smells of eating and smells of sleeping ’ ascended from the lower 
part of their joint dwelling, she had emptied a ewer of cold water over the 
banisters, ‘ to dispel the bad air.’ Detecting a gleam of sympathy for 
Miss Ann in the masculine eye, she added mysteriously and impressively, 
‘ My sister, sir, is a valetudinarian and a deeply skilled diplomatist.’ 

Miss Ann’s diplomacy was probably unconscious, but it was none the 
less effective. She loved to gather a group of motherless children round 
the square satin-wood piano that had been their mother’s, and to play 
and sing to them, with quaint beeks and flourishes. One at least of that 
group never forgot those recitals. ‘the ‘Old Northern Air’ was a great 
favourite, for the performer always lifted her hands from the keyboard 
to imitate the agtion of the besom-seller tying her wares on her back ; 
and the Hundred Pipers was never left. out. ‘ Your dear Mamma’s 
favourite, children—I have often heard her play it upon this very piano- 
forte.’ 

Papa was seldom present on these occasions, but an observant daughter 
marked that the door of his book-room often stood ajar while they were 
in progress. 

Probably, not without reason, he suspected that it was Lent all the 
year round in the divided house, and his rod and gun helped to replenish 
each larder, trout, salmon and grouse appearing in season both above- 
stairs and below. One hazards the guess, however, that Miss Ann’s name - 
was upon the labels of the rush-baskets containing the largest fish and 
the plumpest birds. 

From time to time the Misses Peeblés were invited to dine—but not 
together. Unlike though they were in character, their little tricks of 
etiquette and deportment were identical. ‘When dessert was on the table 
and Miss Augusta~(or Miss Ann) was prompted by her host to partake of 
another cluster of flat; wrinkled raisins, another pallid almond or two, 
or perhaps another glass of port, she would raise both hands in a graceful 
upward and outward movement and, inclining her head in an equally 
graceful downward bend, would murmur, ‘ My dear friend—J have dined.’ 


DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 
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LIZA LOTTIE LEOPOLD 


Liza Lottie Leopold 

Bought a mountain made of gold. 
In the middle of the night 

Blew it up with dynamite. 


Nuggets scattered far and wide 
Covered all the countryside, 

Till a crowd of chimney sweeps 
Came and swept them up in heaps. 


All those neat and shining piles, 
Ranged along the coast for miles, 
Puzzled scientific chaps, 

Ruined all the contour maps ! 


When the rumour spread abroad 
Of this not so secret hoard, 

Men of every class and kind 

Came to see what they could find ; 


Came by road, by sea and air, 
(Some had even paid their fare) ; 
Came on buses, trams and trains, 
Submarines and aeroplanes ; 


Parsons, peers and plumbers’ mates 
Came on skis and roller skates ; 
Dustmen dressed in diving suits 
Floated down on parachutes ; 


City clerks with carpet bags 
Galloped in on nobbly nags ; 
Bankers, journeying for days, 
Lumbered in on brewers’ drays. 


Multitudes came pouring forth 

From the South and from the North, 
Counting all, both man and beast, 
Twenty thousand at the least. 


Dons in gowns and deans in gaiters, 
Wheeling old perambulators ; 
Tumblers, acrobats and actors, 
Balancing themselves on tractors ; 


Grave, long-bearded arttiquaries, 
Perched on swaying dromedaries ; 
Pirates, bandits and freebooters, 
Tearing down the lanes on scooters ; 
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Puritans in striped pyjamas, 
Rushing by on ragged llamas ; 
Cowboys, letting off repeaters, 
Dashing round in trim two-seaters ; 


Pukka pig-tailed Mandarins, 

Borne on purple palanquins ; 
Engineers in dungarees, 

Crawling on their hands and knees ; 


Butlers pushing dinner wagons 
Piled with brimming silver flagons ; 
Pianists, comparing notes, 

Riding in on billy goats ; 


Brokers’ men, in serried bands, 
Waving lilies in their hands ; 

Toffs in‘tails and tramps in tatters, 
Charging forward, mad as hatters ; 


Dreamers and theosophists, 
Groping through the driving mists ; 
Bent professors, wearing clogs, 
Plodding on through fenny bogs ; 


Journalists in search of news, . 


Politicians airing views, , 
Senior wranglers, debating. . 
Arbitrators arbitratizig ; 


Privates grumbling, sergeants glaring, 
Captains cursing, Colonels swearing ; 
Artists drawing cabs and carts, 

Poets pouring out their hearts ; 


Hunters, stalkers,-fishers, trappers, 
Strapping chaps and whipper-snappers ; 


' Tron moulders, greasers, welders ; . 


Beardless boys and bearded elders ; 


Point policemen, unseraphic, 
Misdirecting all the traffic, 
Helped by decorous inspectors 
Wearing flannel chest protectors. 


Men of every size and shape : 

Fat as butter, thin as tape, 

Tall as steeples, short as bantams, 
Strong as horses, frail as phantoms ; 


Round as barrels; square as boxes, 
Meek as lambs and sly as foxes ; 
Scared as rabbits, bold as brass, 
Wise as owls and green as grass ; 
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Sharp as needles, keen as mustard, 
Hard as nails and smooth as custard ; 
Cold as ice and hot as stokers, 

Proud as peacocks, stiff as pokers ; 


Pale as ghosts and red as fire, 
Weak as water, tough as wire ; 
Rough as bears and sleek as cats, 
Deaf as posts and blind as bats. 


Smart men, dull men, gay and sad men, 
Fair men, dark men, good and bad men ; 
Wise and foolish, saints and sinners, 
Wily old birds, raw beginners ; 


Rough men, tough men, harsh and gruff men, 
Jolly, hearty, hale and bluff men ; 

Well men, sick men, slow and slick men, 
Simple souls and get-rich-quick men. 


Some arrived in search of wealth, 

Others to improve their health ; 

Chaucer said, as you recall, 

Gold’s a medicine for all. 2 
. « 

Men of every clime and nation, 

Sizing up the situation} - 

Schemers, dreamers, dolts and scoffers, 

Came to fill their empty coffers. 


. .Russians, Germans, Greeks, Italians, 
Frenchmen, Dutchmen, Belgians, Poles, 
Men from Latvia, Lithuania, 
Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Finland, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales. ’ 
Czechs and Spaniards, Yugo-Slavians, 
Swiss, Bulgarians, Turks, Roumanians, 
Austrians and Portuguese. 


Cypriots from the Isle of Cyprus, 
Yankees from the U.S.A., 
Redskins, Negroes, Arabs, Jews, 
Icelanders and Eskimos. 


Chinese, Japanese, Mongolians, 
Burmese, Siamese, Tibetans, 
Persians, Indians and Egyptians. 


Paraguayans, Uruguayans, 
Argentinians and Bolivians, 
Men from Chile, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Brazil, Colombia, 
Patagonia and Peru. 
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Now when the tired day at last had ended 

Beyond the monstrous mountains of the West 
And on the plain that mighty host descended, 
The weary travellers craved for food and rest. 


They dreamed of lazy hours in feather beds, 

The rough warm blanket and the cool smooth sheet, 
Of downy pillows for their aching heads, . 

Hot water-bottles for their frozen feet. 


They dreamed of meals of such immense proportions 
That they grew faint with thinking of their size 

And all the gastronomical contortions 

Required on such a scale to gormandise, _ 

They dreamed of drinking by a roaring fire, 

With beer and ale in quantities untold, 

For tired of toiling through the dust and mire, 

They longed for comfort as they longed for gold. 


But these fantastic dreams bore no relation 
To the grim facts that greeted their arrival ; 
Indeed the horrors of the situation 

Caused them to doubt the blessing of survival. 


Hotels and inns were turning guests away, 

No houses, flats, apartments, were to let, 

And caves were fetching more than they could pay, ~ 
For most of them were heavily in debt. 


Although they urged with metaphors emphatic 
That they were neither fussy nor refined, 
There was no room in cellar or in attic, 

Nor even shelter of a humbler kind. 


For baronets were sleeping in the stables, ~ 
And belted earls were billeted in byres, 
And dukes were lying under kitchen tables, 
And marquises on mats by kitchen fires.. 


The barns were filled with multi-millionaires, 

And cotton kings were snoring in the loft, 

Retreating now and then towards the stairs 

When noisy cisterns spluttered, dripped and coughed. 


The pig-sties and the coal-sheds were all taken 
By company promoters and directors, 

Whose firm resolve to stay could not be shaken 
By threats from irate sanitary inspectors. 

The common herd perceived with consternation 
That they-would have no lodging for the night, . 
And, much incensed at such discrimination, 
They shouted that it really wasn’t right. 


But facts are facts and cannot be ignored, 
And wasted words would be a mere fatuity ; 
Their only hope of either bed or board 

Lay in the exercise of ingenuity. 
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They dug deep pits to save them getting wet, 

Built walls of sand to keep the wind away, 

While others danced a reel or minuet, + 
Which helps the circulation so they say. 

They crept in hollow trees and under hedges, 

They slept in trenches, ditches, dykes and moats, 
Along the cliffs they crowded on the ledges, 

And down below they swarmed upon the boats. 


The Puritans refused to be consoled 

Until they had a blanket and a sheet, 
And so the bolder spirits were cajoled 
To burgle every house in every street. 


The sentimental cowboys with guitars, 

Adepts at spinning yarns and tying knots, 
Swung gently to and fro beneath the stars 

In hammocks slung between the chimney pots. 


While dreamers built their castles in the air 

And bankers slept in bunkers on the links, 

The acrobats (Mon Dieu ! quel savoir-faire !) 

Were stretched on clothes’ lines snatching forty winks. 


They lighted fires to keep the wolves at bay, 
And likewise chilblains in the frosty night ; 
They heard the tigers roaring for their prey 
Beyond the mountains soaring out of sight. 


When morning broke they went into the wood 
To find the fuel with which to feed the flames, 
And there among his trees the verderer stood, qe 
In rhythmic tones reciting all their names : 
Alders, elders, birches, beeches, 
Oak trees, ash trees, elms and limes, 
Poplars, larches, hornbeams, maples, 
Chestnuts, willows, firs and pines : 
Cedar trees and eucalyptus, 
Cypresses and sycamores : 
Oleanders and magnolias, 
‘Baobabs and deodars. 
Spruce and 
Walnut, 
¥ Banyan, 
Pd Redwood, 
Monkey- 
Puzzle 
and 
Bamboo : 
Sumac, 
Mulberry, 
Bay, 
Laburnum, 
Plane, 
Acacia, 
Palm and Yew. 
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They carried chunks of huge tree trunks 
On trolleys, trucks and trays ; 

‘With clouds of smoke from elm and oak 
They made a lovely blaze. 

They cooked queer things like beetles’ wings; 
Bats’ legs and spiders’ knees ; 

And squirrels’ tails and crimson snails 
Made splendid kedgerees. 

Smart men in spats and bowler hats, 
Who raked among the ashes, 

Prepared ragouts and Irish stews 

And Continental hashes. 


But tired at last of their repast, 

Their appetites grew fickle, ' 

Till they could eat no other meat 

But porcupines in pickle. 
Meanwhile, the restive natives were debating 
How they could oust that uninvited crew ; 
The Mayor, who spent three days in cogitating, 
Announced at last he knew just what to do. 
He had, he said, by logical deduction, 
Undoubtedly evolved a master plan, 
And if they would but follow his instruction, 
The invaders could be banished to a man. 


Approving of the scheme which he unrolled, 
They crept in stockinged feet, at dead of night, 
Until they reached the heaps of shining gold, 
And with their torches set them all alight. 


Each flame curled upward like an opening petal, 
Each spark against the dark a fiery bee, 

And all that gleaming mass of molten metal 
Flowed down in golden torrents to the sea. 


The waters hissed and bubbled, clouds of steam 
Obscured the couritryside for miles around. 
It cleared. The heaps had vanished like a dream, 
And not a jot.of gold was to be found. 


Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro 
And great distress among that motley throng ; 
Seeing their fortunes dissipated so, 
Their grief was bitter and their language strong: 
They packed their traps—what else was there to do !— . 
And marched away in sorrow and in tears, 
While all the natives sped the parting crew 
With endless volleys of resounding cheers. 
So that mighty host departed, 
Empty-handed, broken-hearted, 
Heaping curses manifold 


On Liza Lottie Leopold. 
W. R- Latuam. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ; THE NEW PROPOSALS 


Tue first Workmen’s Compensation Act was introduced in the House of 
Commons by the Home Secretary, Sir Matthew White Ridley, on May 13th, 
1897, received the royal assent on August 6th of that year and came into force 
on July Ist, 1898. Sir William Beveridge’s Report on Social Insurance and 
Allied Services (1942) commented adversely upon the whole system of work- 
men’s compensation, and Part II of the White Paper on Social Insurance 
(Cmd. 6551, September, 1944) substantially accepted his critjcisms and included 
proposals for an ‘ Industrial Injury Insurance Scheme.’ 

The original Act, despite the criticisms made of it and its successors (the 
Acts of 1906 and 1925 being the most important of these), introduced a new and 
revolutionary way of looking at the subject of injuries incurred in industrial 
occupations. Before its passage the injured workman was bound by the hard 
common law rule that he could only recover compensation (or, more properly, 
damages) from his master when the injury complained of had been occasioned 
by that master’s negligence. Admittedly the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, 
had somewhat extended the sphere of employer’s negligence, but the workman 
had still to contend with the various defences which the employer might raise 
against his claim ;. the doctrine of contributory negligence, the doctrine of 
volenti non fit injuria (or voluntarily accepted risk) and the doctrine of common 
employment. The third of these, essentially a piece of nineteenth-century 
judge-made law, meant that the employer’s liability for negligence ceased to 
exist when the negligence was that of a fellow-employee of the injured person. 
The Employers’ Liability Bill which Mr. Asquith introduced in 1893 was meant 
to enlarge the circumstances in which the employer might be held to have been 
guilty of negligence and, in particular, to abolish the doctrine of common 
employment.. But it failed to pass into statutory form and it was left to Lord 
Salisbury’s Unionist Government to deal with the whole problem by another 
method. 

That method was to leave to the injured worknian or his dependants such 
remedies as he might have-under Common Law, subject to such defences as 
might be raised against his claim; but to create new rights for the workman, 
not hitherto available, and a new procedure for enforcing them. The main 
features of the 1897 Act were these : (i) it applied to certain specific occupa- 
tions only— on in or about a railway, factory, mine, quarry or engineering 
work, in or about any building which exceeds 30 feet in height, and is either 
being constructed or repaired by means of a scaffolding or is being demolished, 
or on which machinery driven by steam, water or other mechanical power, is 
being used for the purpose of the construction, repair or demolition thereof’ ; 
(ii) a workman within this range of occupations could sustain a claim for com- 
pensation and, provided the procedure as to notice, etc., was followed, his claim 
could not be defeated by the doctrines (such as contributory negligence) which 
might defeat it at Common Law unless his injury was ‘ attributable to (his) 
serious and wilful misconduct ’; (iii) the amount of compensation payable to 
a workman or his dependants was not, like damages in a Common Law action, 
to be assessed generally, but was to be directly related to the wages he was 
earning when the injury was suffered, so that he could receive as a maximum a 
sum not exceeding half of his average weekly earnings during the’ past twelve 
months, and his dependants (if the injury proved fatal) could receive, as a 
maximum, the sum of £300; (iv) ‘ contracting-out,’ which was possible ynder 
the Employers’ Liability Act, was only allowed where the Registrar of Friendly 
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Societies was satisfied that an adequate arrangement of insurance existed 
between employer and workman; (v) liability to pay and the amount of 
compensation were to be determined by committees of employers and workmen 
or, failing such determination, by the County Court Judge (sitting as an 
arbitrator) or by an arbitrator appointed by him, subject to appeal on a point 
of law to the High Court. In effect, certain employers became within limits the 
insurers of their workmen. 

The Bill, though on the whole well received, encountered a number of 
criticisms. Compulsory insurance by employers or. the provision of a State 
Insurance scheme was suggested. The exclusion of so many occupations from 
the scope of the Bill was another matter for criticism, especially on the part 
of the coalowners. There was a good deal of discussion about the phrase 
‘serious and wilful misconduct,’ while the Liberal Opposition was inclined to 
argue that the Bill avoided doing what was necessary, revising the Common 
Law on the subject of Master and Servant and so abolishing such doctrines as 
that of common employment. It was recognised, however, that the Act was 
an experimental one, which could be, and probably would be, extended and 
few criticisms were pushed to a division. The Bar Council, when consulted, 
limited itself to criticism of the definition of ‘factory ’ and of the practice of 
incorporation by reference—a pernicious practice which has not declined with 
the passage of years. 

Since 1897 a number of the criticisms originally made have been met: by 
legislation. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, extended the scope of 
the system to cover all persons working under a contract of service or appren- 
ticeship, with very few exceptions—the most important being non-manual 
employees earning more than £250 (since raised to £420) a year. It also pro- 
vided that a workman affected by certain scheduled ‘ industrial diseases ’ 
could recover compensation as if the disease were a ‘personal injury .. . 
caused by accident.’ The War Additions Acts of 1917 and 1919 and the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Supplementary Allowances) Act, 1840, and the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Temporary Increases) Act, 1943, increased the rates of benefit 
to meet the rising cost of living. The Act of 1925, the basis of the present law 
on the subject, repealed and, re-enacted with modifications the Acts of 1897 
and 1906, and the Workmen’s Compensation (Coalmines) Act, 1934, introduced 
compulsory insurance for employers in that industry. 

In 1920 a departmental committee under the Home Office was set up, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., to 
‘ enquire into the working of the present system of the payment of compensation to work- 


men for injuries sustained in the course of employment and to consider and report whether 
it would be desirable to establish a system of accident insurance under the control or super- 


. vision of the State, and to report further, what alterations of the law will be required to 


remedy defects which experience has disclosed or to give effect to their recommendations.” 


The report of the Holman Gregory committee was subsequently criticised_as 
dealing with the symptoms rather than the causes of defects in the working of 
the system. It recommended the increase of payments for total incapacity 
from one-half to two-thirds of the average: weekly wage and the institution of 
compulsory insurance except in certain classes of employment (e.g., of domestic 
servants). In the opinion of at least one competent critic, Mr. J. (now His 
Honour Judge) Neal, ‘ sooner or later the national conscience ’ would ‘ refuse 
to continue a system which makes the adequate relief of destitution resulting 
from unavoidable sickness or death dependent on the consideration, tetally 
irrelevant to the sufferer, whether the accident or disease had or had not an 
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industrial origin ’ (‘ Workmen’s Compensation Reform,’ Law Quarterly. Review, 
January, 1921). Another piece of informed criticistn was that made by Mr. 
Marcus Dods in the Law Quarterly Review of January, 1923, under the title 
‘ A Chapter of Accidents : An Essay on the History of Disease in Workmen’s 
Compensation.’ ‘It is widely felt,’ said Mr. Dods, ‘that the ends of justice 


and fair-play between employers and employed can only be met by a totally 


new scheme of general health insurance with a separate fund for each trade or 
trade-group, designed to compensate every disablement of the workman, 
however caused, and contributed to by both employer and employed in pro- 
portions which should be found to be equitable.’ In December, 1938, a Royal 
Commission was appointed to consider the whole subject anew, but its pro- 
ceedings were suspended in 1940, owing to the war, before it had issued its 
report. 

Sir William Beveridge’s criticisms of the existing system may be summed 
up as follows: it rests ‘in the last resort upon the threat or the practice of 
litigation ’ which, contrary to expectation, has come to be the rule rather than 
the exception ; it provides no machinery for assisting the employees to present 
their claims and a workman who is not supported by a trade union or approved 
society may feel (and occasionally may be right in feeling) that he runs the risk 
of inequitable treatment ; no security exists for the actual payment of com- 
pensation except in the few cases where insurance has been made compulsory ; 
the system fails to secure maintenance of necessary income, especially by allow- 
ing commutation of weekly payments for a lump sum ; the costs of administra- 


tion are higher than they would be in compulsory social insurance ; the inclu- - 


sion of certain industrial diseases, which a man may have caught in previous 
employment, makes the fixing of liability on particular employers inappro- 
priate ; and the system, when all is said, has aimed at compensation and not at 
rehabilitation (par. 79). Sir William summed up his indictment thus : 

‘The pioneer system of social security in Britain was based on a wrong principle and 
has been dominated by a wrong outlook. It allows claims to be settled by bargaining 
between unequal parties, permits payments of socially wasteful lump sums instead of 
pensions in cases of serious incapacity, places the cost of medical care on the workman or 
charity or poor relief, and over part of the field, large in the numbers covered though not in 
‘the total compensation paid, it relies on expensive private insurance. There should be no 
hesitation in making provision for the’ results of industrial accident and disease in future, 
not by a continuance of the present system of individual employer’s liability, but as one 
branch of a unified Plan for Social Security ’ (par. 80). 

The Government’s White Paper substantially accepted Sir William’s 
reasoning and conclusions, the pooling of risks, the making of future claims 
‘ on an independent authority and settled by a procedure less liable to give rise 
to friction,’ the abolition of the practice of commuting weekly payments for 
lump sums and the provision for medical treatment and rehabilitation as part 
of the national schemes for those purposes (pars. 23-25). 

The contrast between the present and the proposed system may now be 
stated simply, so far as the outlines are concerned. At present the workmen 
(a limited class) make application for compensation to their employers (whether 
through their trade union or not) : failing agreement the matter is referred to 
the arbitration of the County Court Judge (or, in Scotland, the Sheriff Substi- 
tute) who hears the parties much as he hears them in an ordinary action and is 
usually assisted by Counsel (or solicitors) and medical witnesses. From the 
arbitrator there is an appeal on law to the Court of Appeal, with the possibility 


of a further appeal to the House of Lords. When the workman receives his - 


compensation he may, of course, if he chooses, apply part of it to receiving 
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medical attention over and above that prescribed by his panel doctor. Under 
the new scheme (which is in many ways similar to that adopted in the case of 
army pensions) the original claim 1 will be made to the local Industrial Pensions 
Officer who may require the applicant to be examined by an appointed Medical 
Officer. The questions at issue will then be either medical or non-medical: 
If the former, the medical assessment will be made by a board (probably the 
board which serves the Ministry of Pensions) with the right of appeal to a 
further tribunal consisting of two medical practitioners and the chairman of a 
local appeal tribunal. Non-medical decisions (¢.g., on emtitlement) are to be. 
open to appeal before a local tribunal, on which employers and workmen are 
equally represented, the chairman being ‘independent’ and having ‘legal 
qualifications.’ From this tribunal there is.a further right of appeal on questions 
of law ‘ or on such other questions as may be prescribed,’ on leave given by the 
lower appellate tribunal or by the higher tribunal, the Industrial Injury Insur- 
ance Commissioner, who is to be appointed by the Crown and whose decision 
is final. The Ministry of Social Insurance will provide for continuous medical 
treatment under the national services and the applicant will be obliged to 
undergo the treatment prescribed. Contributions. to the Insurance Fuhd will 
be made by employer and workman in equal proportions and the amount of 
compensation will no longer be related to the amount of pre-accident earnings 
but will be uniform. The ordinary courts are excluded from the operation of 
the proposed scheme. - 
Sir William Beveridge’s suggestion that the present system is slightly 
weighted against the injured workman will probably not find much favour with 
Counsel and solicitors practising in workmen’s compensation cases. Their 
experience is more likely to be that most judges lean slightly towards the 
interests of the workman and that some judges lean heavily and consistently 
in that direction. The present writer recalls a case in which an applicant, a 
widow, who had lived apart from her husband for twenty years, receiving no 
allowance from him and being provided for by another man with whom she 
lived on marital terms, was nevertheless held to be the ‘total dependant’ 
of her husband. A workman who is supported by a trade union has little cause 
to fear that his case will not be properly presented: a non-union workman or, 
for that matter, a small employer, is in greater difficulties, and the absence of 
compulsory insurance obviously leads to the risk that a small employer (the ownc.’ 
of a single quarry, for example) may go bankrupt in the face of a heavy claim. 
It is also true that the Acts have been prolific of litigation. This was by 
no means the intention or the expectation of the sponsors of the original Act. 
According to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, their first principle had been ‘ to avoid 
litigation ’ ; and fe thought that the cases in which the County Court. Judges 
had to arbitrate would be rare. The Attorney-Genera! (Sir Richard Webster) 
was of the same opinion. The Bill, he considered, would ‘ kill litigation. The 
lawyers in the House had accepted that principle. They had, so to speak, 
signed their own death warrants.’ (Laughter.) Never was a prophecy worse 
mistaken. The Workmen’s Compensation decisions have grown into a vast 


The new scheme is to cover ‘ broadly’ persons above school-leaving age, working 
under @ contract of service or apprenticeship, including non-manual workers without limit 
of income. No contracting-out is to be allowed. This is the process of proletarianisation— 
the imposition by the State of a universal minimum standard of life which it will seek in 
time to transform into the only standard. The decision to ignore pre-accident earnings is 
another aspect of proletariansation : the skilled workman is to gain no benefit over the 
unskilled labourer. 
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body of case-law. The thirty-fifth edition of Butterworth’s Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts (1944) runs to 1,206 pages, including the schedules, and an index 
of 102 pages. Up to and including the year 1943 Butterworth’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Cases had reached thirty-six volumes ; in addition to the Sup- 
plementary Cases from the Scottish and Irish courts. No one can pretend that 
the mass of decisions recorded in these several series has produced that certainty 
‘at which the Law must aim. Of the phrase ‘ arising out of and in the course of 
employment ’ it has been remarked that ‘ it is safe to say that no other form of 
words has ever given rise to such a body of litigation.’ Lord Wrenbury, in 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. Lid. v. Redford, [1920] A.C. at p. 780 observed, 
‘ My Lords, the language of Parliament and the decisions upon it are such as 
(sic) that I have long since abandoned the hope of deciding any case upon the 
words “ out of and in the course of ” upon grounds satisfactory to myself and 
convincing to others.’ There is no space in which to examine the intricacies of 
reasoning to which other phrases in the Acts (‘serious and wilful misconduct,’ 
for example) have been subjected ; but even if the decided cases serve no other 
end they will remain to provide a mine of material for the student of logic. 

But there is nothing surprising in this. An issue or series of issues (a) the 
parties to which are able to carry appeals to the High Court ; (6) which is subject 
to infinite and important variations ; (c) which abounds in questions of industrial 
technique and medical opinion, is bound to result in the laborious and micro- 

«scopic analysis to which the language of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(originally chosen for its simplicity) has been subjected. 

Now, the curious fact is that the Government apparently proposes to retain 
these same difficult clauses (e.g., ‘out of and in the course of employment ’) 
and to leave them to the decision of the local Industrial Pensions Office, with 
an appeal to a local tribunal and possibly to an Industrial Injury Insurance 
Commissioner. This is doubtless such a substitution of an administrative for 
a judicial body as the Civil Service delights in. The existing system is criti- 
cised in the White Paper (par. 23 (i) ) as allowing too much scope for contention. 
It cannot be criticised as creating contention because contention must neces- 
sarily exist where a workman has a disputed claim against anyone, whether 
an individual employer or an insurance fund. To limit the scope of conten- 
tion is another way of saying, to limit the rights available to an applicant. And 
this may very well happen. The Industrial Pensions Officer is not independent : 
he may advise on and even prepare the claims, but he is also the representative 
of the respondent, the insurance fund against which the claim is being made ; 
and the Industrial Injury Insurance Commissioner, who has the last word 
on matters of fact (and, presumably,son matters of mixed fact and law) is also 
the servant of the respondent. If the employer happens at the same time to 
be the State (which will become more probable if more industries are nation- 
alised) the ‘independence ’ of the Officer and the Commissioner must be still 
more gravely imperilled. Nothing is said in the White Paper as to whether the 
applicants can be legally represented before the Industrial Pensions Officer : 
indeed it is not clear that the Officer has to hold any inquiry at all—all that he 
is required to do is to ‘ make such further enquiry as may seem desirable ’ in 
‘cases of doubt.’ Who is to be the judge of the doubt or the desirability ? 
Furthermore, is there to be any record available to the public of the facts of the 
case, the Officer’s decision and the reasons for it ? If no such record is to be 
kept and made available no approach to certainty and therefore no approach to 
justice can possibly exist. But no one acquainted with the ways of Govern- 
ment departments would care to wager sixpence that any public inquiry is 
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contemplated or that it is proposed to publish a record of the proceedings or of 
the decision. One of the most difficult things for the representative of a man 
accused of a violation of regulations is to get a copy of the regulation which 
his client is accused of violating. It really comes to this—administrative, 
‘justice’ may appear to be sp&edier and cheaper than ‘ordinary’ justice 
but: it only secures these advantages (if it does secure them) by the sacrifice of 
others and especially of that publicity upon which, in the last resort, public 
confidence depends. 

This is a vital point, all the more so because it relates to some rather sinister 
implications in the Beveridge “Report which will be considered below. Before 
that it is necessary to examine another question relating to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, that of alternative remedies. In the case of some industrial acci- 
dents the workman may have no remedy other than that provided by the 
Acts ; in the case of others he may have a remedy both under the Acts and 
in Common Law—as when his employer has been guilty of negligence. In 
the latter event his remedies are alternative, not cumulative ; and if he elects 
to pursue his remedies under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts he is bound 
by that choice, that election, and has no longer a valid claim against his 
employer at Common Law. The question whether a workman has so com- 
mitted himself to action under the Workmen’s Compensation Act as to deprive 
himself of his Common Law remedy is usually one of the most difficult questions 
on which the Court has to pronounce. Two illustrations must suffice. In 
Perkins v. Hugh Stevenson d& Sons Ltd., [1940] 1 K.B. at p. 56, P. was injured 
in November, 1937, in circumstances which gave him a right to receive com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. He applied to his employers 
for compensation, which was paid him and for which he signed a receipt to the 
effect that he claimed and elected to be so compensated. In November, 1937, 
a solicitor whom he had consulted wrote to the employers stating that his 
client’s acceptance of payment was without prejudice to his other remedies. 
The employers replied that the workman had already made his election ; the 
workman’s solicitors denied this ; but the workman continued to receive weekly 
payments and to give unqualified receipts for them. The Court of Appeal, uphold- 
ing the trial judge, held that the workman had elected to take compensa- 
tion and that such alternative claims as he might have had were barred. 

In Unsworth v. Elder Dempster Lines Lid., [1940] 1 K.B., at p. 658, the 
workman sustained injuries through a breach of statutory duty on the part of 
his employers, for which they admitted liability. The accident occurred in 
March, 1938, and thereafter the workman received his half wages and gave a 
receipt for them on a form headed ‘ Compensation.’ But he said, and the trial 
judge believed, that he did not know of his right to elect between his alterna- 
tive remedies until he consulted a solicitor in August. The solicitor promptly 
made a claim on the grounds of negligence, which the employers repudiated. 
From August 26th onwards the workman continued (having no other source of. 
subsistence) to. receive compensation money, but added the words ‘ without 
prejudice ’ to his signature on the receipt. The question was whether his 
continued receipt of compensation pay after he knew of the existence of his 
alternative remedy (and taking into account his use of the words ‘ without 
prejudice ’) had deprived him of that remedy. The trial judge decided that it 
had : the Court of Appeal decided that it had not. 

The whole subject is clearly both intricate and important, and the Govern- 
ment has therefore set up a committee under the chairmanship of Sir Walter 
Monckton, K.C., to consider 
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‘how far the recovery, or proceedings for the recovery, of damages or compensation in 
respect of personal injury caused by negligence should affect or be affected by the provision 
made or proposed to be made under Workmen’s Compensation legislation or under any social 


insurance or other statutory scheme for affording financial or other assistance to persons § 


incapacitated by injury or sickness or their dependants’ . . . and to consider ‘ whether in 
the case of injuries to workmen due to their employment any alteration is desirable in the 
law governing the liability of employers and third parties to pay damages or compensation 
to workmen and their legal representatives independent of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts.’ 


Anything that may enable the workman to maintain and pursue his alter- 
native remedy, if he has one, is clearly desirable, but the second of these con- 
siderations raises, though in a limited form, Sir William Beveridge’s own views 
on the whole subject of alternative remedies. In par. 260 of his Report he throws 
out the suggestion that 


‘there may even be a reason for saying that insurance provision should exclude altogether 
actions for damages in cases in which they could be brought now.’ 


In par. 262 he examines-this possibility at greater length. 


. . - There are respects in which it may be right, as an accompaniment to extension 
of social security, to change the general law of liability for civil wrongs. It can be argued, 
for instance, that if comprehensive medical treatment is available for every citizen without 
charge quite irrespective of the cause of his requiring it, he ought not to be allowed, if he 
incurs special expenses for medical treatment beyond the treatment generally available, to 
recover such expenses in the action for damages. It can be argued again, that if what is 
judged to be adequate compensation is provided from a Social Insurance Fund, there is no 
reason why this compensation should be greater because the employer has in fact been 
negligent. The needs of the injured person are no greater. With the inevitable uncer- 
tainties of legal proceedings, suits for heavy damages on the ground of negligence cannot 
escape having something of the character of a lottery. In so far as danger of such proceed- 
ings is a penalty for negligence it is more effective to make the penalty a direct one—of 
criminal proceedings undertaken by the department responsible for securing industrial 


safety. Employers can and normally will insure against civil liability ; they cannot insure 
against criminal proceedings.’ 


There is a fair amount of confusion here. In one place it seems that Sir 
William is speaking of what are technically called ‘ special damages ’ (‘ special 
expenses for medical treatment ’) ; elsewhere that he is speaking of damages at 
large. Then, again, in the later-part of the paragraph Sir William speaks of 
industrial accidents caused by negligence while in the earlier part he speaks of 
‘the general law of liability for civil wrongs.’ What civil wrongs he has in 
mind is not entirely clear, but since in par. 258 he deals with other causes of 
action, and particularly with running-down cases, it is a fair assumption that 
he continues at least to have these in mind. The veiled laudation of administra- 
tive and the veiled criticism of legal methods is also worth notice. What is 
judged to be adequate compensation does not—though it may seem to do 
so—mean. what is judged adequate by the injured person: it means what is 
judged adequate by the State. But it is held up as an accepted and acceptable 
standard ; and it is contrasted with the ‘lottery’ of legal proceedings. Are 
applications to Government departments never in the nature of a lottery ? 
Finally, the suggestion that criminal prosecution will be a more effective 
sanction than civil proceedings against a negligent employer is a curious one. 
Both sahctions are in existence now. Is it suggested that there should be more 
prosecutions, that every employer should be constantly placed in jeopardy ? 
Is it not in fact obvious that under a fair administration of the criminal law a 
degree of negligence sufficient to maintain a civil action for damages will often 
be quite insufficient to maintain a successful prosecution ? 
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The future of actions for defamation, seduction, breach of promise of mar- 
riage, etc., is left in a state of uncertainty. Will they be unnecessary when 
‘social security’ is established ? Or is some form of mental and spiritual 
security to be guaranteed as well ? Even apart from this, however, it is suffi- 
ciently clear that a completely new and revolutionary conception of English 
law is being—one cannot say put forward—but dangled before us. It would 
seem to amount to this: the State will provide a quantum of monetary assis- 
tance and medical treatment. It will be such as is ‘judged to be adequate’ 
and therefore everyone must regard it assadequ&te and be content with it. 
There would be no need for alternative remedies because the injured’ person 
would already be getting ‘adequate’ compensation. And if one goes as far 
as this why should not one go further ? Why should not the State ‘ compen- 
sate ’ a woman who has been slandered by treatment in a mental clinic and by 
advertising her merits and virtue free of charge through the B.B.C. ? 

The dangers inherent in Sir William’s speculations have received remarkably 
little attention either from the general public or from those who ought to be 
aware of them. It was a business man (Lord Perry) and not a lawyer who drew 
attention to them in. The Times of November 12th, 1944, and asked : 

‘ Does the general public, and, in particular, do the working classes realise the enormous 
sacrifice they are invited to make in the name of equal compensation for all ? 

What is at stake through an illegitimate development of ‘social security ’ is 
the destruction of security itself over a large sphere of human actions and 
interests. If the courts are deprived of jurisdiction over cases arising from 
physical injuries it can scarcely be doubted that their remaining jurisdiction 
would be subjected to increasing limitations and attacks until it ceased effec- 
tively to exist. What is in the course of development is a challenge to the Rule 
of Law. It is being made first in the sphere of Workmen’s Compensation where 
plausible reasons for such action are easiest to find. But the challengers will 
not stop there, nor will they be deterred by the consideration that the Rule of 


Law is the condition of liberty. 
W. L. Burn. 


Addendum. Since this article was written the House of Commons has had 
a two days’ debate on the proposals (November 8th and 9th). The chief points 
arising from the debate were these : 

(1) The prudence of ousting the jurisdiction of the Courts was questioned 
by Mr. Quintin Hogg, Mr. Erskine-Hill, Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Grenfell. Only 
Mr. Ness Edwards regarded the Courts as a thoroughly bad tribunal. The réle 
of the Industrial Pensions Officer aroused a good deal of discussion and Mr. Hogg 
pointed out that he ‘would be advising both the applicant and the Treasury at 
one and the same time. The Solicitor-General’s argument— all this is so 
purely administrative that the real test is what view the Insurance Officer takes 
of the fact’ ’—was not very reassuring ; and Mr. Buchanan expressed a strong 
preference for the County or Sheriff Courts as against the Courts of Referees. 

(2) The possibility was raised of there being a great number of unco-ordi- 
nated decisions. The Solicitor-General admitted this as a possibility but added 
that ‘it should be possible to give clear directions to the tribunals.’ But how 
far will such directions affect the independence of the tribunals ¢ The danger < of 
erecting a new system on the basis of the old phrases, e.g., ‘ out of and in the 
course of,’ was noted. The questions of publicity for the proceedings of the 
tribunals and of representation before them were left open but the Solicitor- 
General suggested that representation might ‘reproduce the litigious 
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atmosphere.’ This, of course, is based on the assumption that by the substitu- 
tion of the State instead of the employer as the respondent, all ‘ conflict ’ or 
‘argument’ is to be avoided. The idea that the State and the applicant will 
reach perfect harmony so long as the lawyer is kept out is either. very ingenuous 
or very disingenuous. But the State will certainly have an easier time of it 
if the applicant is unrepresented. 

(3) A number of members proposed a rate of compensation based on 
pre-accident earnings, but the critics of the new proposals were not unanimous 
on this point : Mr. Erskine-Hill was in favour of a flat rate of benefit ; Mr. Hogg 


(4) The actual rates of ocmpemantion to be paid were criticised, chiefly from 
the Labour benches, as too low. 

(5). Mr. Herbert Morrison made a curious statement to justify the levying of 
contributions from all persons with a contract of service, that those who were 
unlikely to sustain an injury could congratulate themselves on their luck. 
According to this principle the State would be entitled to establish a fund for 
compensating women who had been jilted and to compel contribution to it 
from all single women and widows. Their protests would be met by telling 
them how lucky they were not to be jilted. 

W. L. B. 


RHODA BROUGHTON AND EMILIA PATTISON 


Two figures in Oxford of the early ’eighties have been recalled to me by 
Mr. Michael Sadleir’s vivid book, Things Past.1 The chapter devoted to 
Miss Broughton is an example of minute research stimulated by the 
author’s nostalgia for Victorian writers in days just before his own. He 
has filled in his picture of the novelist as she appeared to Dons and their 
dames, whether kindly or shocked and defamatory, by ferreting out from 
publishers’ records a good deal about her transactions with them and 
something of her personal likings and resentments. I was lucky enough, 
as an undergraduate, to win her favour, and profit from a hospitality 
which embraced such interesting visitors to Oxford as the Henry Butchers 
and Richmond Ritchiés. Bouchier, then in his brilliant beginnings as an 
actor with the O.U.D.S., was one of the younger guests at her table. 
Through a family tie with Ashbourne I had heard about her at Broughton, 
over the Stafford border, her father’s name-place and parish, and she 
bore out her ‘ county ’ origin by independence of bearing and speech, with 
disdain for the stuffily burgess mind. Matrons of the ‘ Parks’ region 
shuddered at a reputed shamelessness in her novels and believed it must 
be mirrored in her life, so that a male visitor to 27 Holywell, where the 
novelist lived with her widowed sister, Mrs. Newcome, roused the darkest 
suspicions. Against this background of disapproving tittle-tattle she had 
the friends she cared for, notably her close neighbours, in a delightful little 
bow-fronted Holywell house, H. G. Woods, President of Trinity, and his 
wife Margaret (Bradley), the gifted poet and story-teller. With them she 
came at times to meetings of the ‘ Browning Society,’ a mildly sociable 


+ Constable, 1944. 
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mixing-ground for book-minded students and their tutors. At one such 
meeting some of us were put up to recite from the poet’s works, and to 
me fell the noble Prospice. When I had delivered it with warm con- 
viction and sat down beside Miss Broughton, she tempered congratulation 
on what she was pleased to call ‘ wn succés fou ’ with acid hints at Brown- 
ing’s deviations from such single devotion. I was little impressed. 
Elizabeth Barrett had been the first passion and was the final goal of his, 
imagination, but one so vigorously immersed ’in the‘living world and so 
curious in mind and senses could not be the impersonal anchorite as well. 
Rhoda Broughton’s was a more elementary yet contradictory nature. 

Romantic and Cynic were a ‘ Box and Cox ’ of her day-dreams and wide- 
awake hours who rarely met. 

I had not read a line of her books but, as I have lately recalled i in an 
account of the Ozford Magazine’s beginnings, I had the hardihood to ask 
her for a ghost story to succeed one already published.2 She good- 
naturedly complied with a fearsome tale of poltergeist activity, whose 
authenticity she could vouch for. I was taken to task by Mark Pattison 
(kindly head of my college, Lincoln), for thoughtlessness in asking a busy 
professional writer for an unpaid contribution. Pattison was inevitably 
identified by local gossip with ‘ Professor Forth of Oxbridge,’ in her 
Belinda, and he sent up that name when he called on the writer after its 
publication. He also discouraged further visits by Mrs. Pattison’s niece 
to No. 27, but no further evidence is on record how far his resentment 
carried of so blazing an indiscretion by a lady who had been his friend 
and pupil in German reading. 

I have now read Belinda for the-first time. No outsider, it is clear, 
could fail to associate the ‘ Oxbridge ’ Professor and his beautiful young 
wife with the Pattisons, and the puzzle is how Miss Broughton could 
have brought herself to publish this outrageous distortion of a relation- 
ship between husband and wife that was strange to the superficial scoffer, 
but of deep human interest. Her half-hearted transposition ‘turns both 
into insignificant caricature, the renowned scholar and host of scholars, 
with passionate impulses and temper, readily helpful as adviser and 
teacher, and prompt to quit immersion in Casaubon for lawn tennis with 
the young, into a dry-as-dust pedant skinflint ; his wife, ardent as he for 
knowledge, into a glum or skittish ninny, with no taste or gift for learning, 
who takes over the incubus rejected by her sister. Her younger lover is 
spirited away and brought back again by the silly shifts and inhibitions 
of wild romance; overt infidelity by Belinda is avoided by one stich 
shift and proved needless by the Professor’s punctual death. Never was 
more pointless parody. 

That episode of ‘ Belinda ’ brings me to the real occasion for this note. 
A pettishly slighting reference to the Rector’s wife is incidentally quoted 
in Mr. Sadleir’s paper. This, like a recognisable and sympathetic portrait 
of Miss Broughton, is due to an old Oxford lady, unnamed. Either she 
was absurdly misinformed or blindly prejudiced about Emilia Pattison, 
who is described as‘ gay, pretty, fond of cheerful company and frequently 

2 A third, by Michael Ernest Sadleir, whose son is the author of Things Past, followed, 
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encouraged by her doctor to winter out of Oxford’; ‘a girl who wrote 
books about French painting in order to earn a little pin-money,’ and, 
one who, as the daughter of an Oxford bank manager, ‘ would naturally 
jump at an academic alliance of some distinction and gladly shut her 
eyes to the manifest foibles of her husband.’ I wish to protest against 
this travesty by recalling the facts. They are readily accessible in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s memoir of his wife, prefatory to her Book of the Spiritual 
Ife, posthumously printed.? If Dilke’s tribute should be discounted as 
that of a fondly admiring husband, there is Lord Acton among cool 
English judges as witness to her force and charm of character as well as 
the scope of her erudition and among eminent foreigners, Taine, whose 
letters to Lady Dilke were quoted by J. E. C. Bodley in a review of Sir 
Charles’s book for the Atheneum. One of her works was presented with 
marked eulogy to the French Academy by Renan, and leading experts of 
others countries in the field she studied treated her as their equal. Dilke 

- first pictures her as a dazzling, golden-haired girl of nineteen, fellow-pupil 
at the South Kensington Art School with himself, ‘a hobbledehoy of 
sixteen or seventeen,’ who regarded her with awe. Both, it is amusing to 
think of, won medals in competitions there under the tutelage of Mulready, 
a notable painter, but initiater of the deplorable system of stippled study 
from the model, which persisted in our schools until French methods of 
training drove it out. Dilke was fated to be an ardént outsider at the 
doors of art, Emilia Stfong was more nearly an initiate, if not wholly, 
but she had the warm encouragement and friendship of Ruskin, Watts 
and Millais in her pursuit of a pre-Raphaelite particularity of delineation, 
which was at least a foundation for her future as an historian of the arts. 
Ruskin was affectionately exasperated by her independence of his judg- 
ment. Coupled with this preoccupation was a budding desire for: the 
widest knowledge of all sorts, and behind both preoccupations a jealously 
guarded devotion to High Anglican beliefs and ascetic penance. 

It must have been the second of those ambitions that led her to join 
herself two years later to Mark Pattison, congenial as ‘the only truly 
learned man I ever knew.’ Otherwise the advantages of the union were 
his rather than hers. Her father had indeed become a banker, founding 
and managing the Oxford branch for his firm, but he had been an officer 
previously and came of a distinguished line of English patriots in the 
revolted colony of Georgia. He had keen literary taste and the earliest 
picture we have of his small daughter is of her curled up in the window of 
a book-lined Holywell sitting-room, immersed in reading. In an early 
letter to her favourite sister Rose (Mrs. Tuckwell) she speaks of being a 
bit of an ‘ Ishmaelite’ at home and promises to mend her ways by 


becoming more calm and humble. The Rector obtained for his dinners™ 


and receptions a hostess notable not only for personal charm, but able to 
supply the weariful virtue of social tact in a not always easy crowd of 


* John Murray, 1905. Emilia Pattison married Sir Charles Dilke in 1885. 

« But a staunch upholder of those he admired. He was one of the genuine enthusiasts 
for Rodin, and the last time I had word with him was at the Café Royal dinner, after 
which the London art students, admitted for the speeches, drew the sculptor’ s cab through 
the London streets. 
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University guests. She made the delightful drawing-room of the Rector’s 
Lodgings in the second Quad famous for its black carpet and French 
furniture, and deftly handled her ‘salon,’ from monosyllabic Vice- 
Chancellor to dumb-struck undergraduate. 

The Rector further obtained a valiant and rarely capable secretary 
and amanuensis, who qualified herself to aid him by adding to her know- 
ledge of tongues ancient and modern ; was capable of working with him 
on a daily stretch of five to six hours on the manuscripts of a foreign 
library, and permanently disabled herself by application to these toils. 

The Rector returned her respect for his wisdom and learning: he 
spoke to me warmly of her scholarly attainments, which, as ever in his 
advice to beginners, he had set himself to canalise by insisting on the goal 
of becoming an authority on some one subject at the sacrifice of easier 
successes. The match, on that side, was of fellow-aspirants to encyclo- 
pedic learning. There is authority for saying that George Eliot, a friend 
of both, gave the religious temper of Emilia to her Dorothea, and repro- 
duced much of the Rector’s proposal in Casaubon’s letter: there all 
resemblance ends. What unforeseen troubles marriage brought to the 
young wife she was not the woman to broadcast: there may of course 
have been surmises by, or even confidences to, Mrs. Newcome, who was 
more her intimate than Rhoda Broughton. Belinda and Middlemarch she 
appears never to have read. 

Among the shocks of marriage was a heavy one to her religious faith. 
Mark Pattison, who is reported to have said, as he came away from a 
University sermon by Newman on the ‘ Sure Shield of Faith,’ ‘ Ignorance 
of German was another,’ made short work of her orthodoxy: privately - 
she transposed it into the rarefied creed or aspiration illustrated in the 
book already referred to. 

To the house came a double stream of visitors from wider worlds at 
home and abroad : his of classical study and research ; hers from among 
art-historians of the Eugéne Miintz order and French writers generally. 
Among the latter came Paul Bourget, who wrote an amusing description 
of Oxford ; its rooms where a table cumbered by books left scant room 
for luncheon plates ; its college gardens where everything desirable was 
present, grassy sward, great trees, moonlight, nightingales, everything 
except the essential ‘woman one loves.’ Mrs. Pattison had me to meet 
him and proposed that I should give him English lessons, but I distrusted 
my spoken French, was immersed in Bouvard et Pécuchet and disdainful 
of Bourget’s kind. I thus missed an enlightening experience. 

I return to the ill-natured impeachment. It was no amiable ‘ encour- 
agement ’ from her doctor that took Mrs. Pattison occasionally to the 
South in winter. It was the compulsion of gout and arthritis, which had 
crippled her right arm for writing, violin and fencing, and threatened to 
disable her altogether. Otherwise she stuck gamely. to her post, nursing 
the Rector through repeated bouts of painful illness ; if she was forced 
to go, her niece or his was left in charge with full instructions after careful 
drilling. Relaxation from household strain came with the summer vaca- 
tion, when the married scholars went their several ways and two flies 
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were drawn up at the College gate. She fled to her French retreat for 
recovery, or to foreign museums for study. 

Against her own physical frailty she was faithful to the ink In the 
Rector’s last illness, as in others, she took up the nurse’s place by his bed 
for the whole day shift, comforting the poor soul as she could, in intervals 
of drugged sleep, through the hell of bodily and moral agony he had to 
endure. 

Dilke, who had been an occasional visitor to the pair at the Rector’s 
Lodgings, renewed, after his wife’s death, and the Rector’s, the homage 
he had paid to the half-fledged girl. She singled him out from various 
admirers like Browning, who had assailed her with poems and ardent 
letters, stood by him in the wreck of his political fortunes, and found in 


their marriage a haven of peace to which she testified in her last words . 


to an intimate friend, Mrs. Arnold Foster, ‘O, I have been happy ! ’ 

I return to the work she contrived to carry on concurrently with her 
services to the Rector. It was not ‘the girl’ who ‘ wrote books about 
French painting to earn a little pin-money,’ it was a mature student who 
put into six volumes her study of five branches of French art and its 
official environment. On her way to that she applied herself to the 
drudgery of current journalist criticism and even of contributions to the 
Annual Register, so as to have funds for vacation retreats near Grasse 
and travels in search of first-hand knowledge. Her four volumes on 
Eighteenth Century French Art formed an euvre d’ensemble such as did 
not_exist in France: itself, and involved much painful research among 
unpublished sources. 

She doubtless considered that my early enthusiasms were ill-regulated 
and would fain have recruited me for the stern task of the historian. 
Against that I rebelled and remain of opinion that the work of art may 
have eternal value, but that history of all sorts is fallacibus drapery hung 
upon possibly secure hooks of names and dates.5 But the calls of bread- 
winning took me, some thirty years later, to that eighteenth century 
France in London, the Wallace Collection, where it became my duty to 
work over much of Lady Dilke’s chosen field. Before that I had reviewed 
her books, and I have a touching letter from her of January 10th, 1901, 
in which she tells how her scheme was knocked about by the publishers, 
and adds :— 

I should like you to know that the registers of the Academy of Arts are 
unpublished and that I have worked through the whole MSS. preserved at 
the Institute in order to get a basis for my short account. 


That was surely path-breaking of an heroic type for one harassed by 
physical troubles and domestic calls, but it was not enough for her 
boundless energy. She was one of the pioneers in a struggle for her sex’s 
independence as workers and voters, nursing into effectiveness a trade 
union among Oxford women. To a life of such political and social 
activities she inspired and trained her favourite niece, Miss Gertrude 

5 Even she must have had her times of disillusionment. On a fragment of her writing 


I read: ‘ It seems to me years since I had the pleasure of meeting a thought. Waking or 
sleeping I feel swarmed with crawling ants of facts, mostly of the ignoble description.’ 
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Tuckwell, who happily survives, a Justice of the Peace and Companion 
of Honour after a strenuous career, which began with six years as teacher 
in an elementary school and continued as secretary in the Dilke household. 
Other conteniporaries are now few and memories are short, so it has fallen 
to me to take up ‘Old Mortality’s’ chisel. My part in the-record was 
trifling, and later friendship much interrupted by the chances of life, but 
the impress remains clear of a choice and indomitable spirit. 


D. 8. MacCotu. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON EUROPE 


A Lonpon club recently asked me to deliver an address on the subject : 
‘The Future of Europe from the Polish Point of View.’ The secretary 
of the club kindly suggested in his letter that I should try to avoid, if 
possible, controversial problems. I had to state bluntly at the very outset 
of my speech that I could not avoid controversial matters—for Europe 
itself is a highly controversial problem. What do we actually mean 
when we speak about Europe ? Does Europe of yesterday, the source of 
creative and cultural forces, still exist ? What are the boundaries and 
frontiers of Europe ? Has Europe any future at all or has it to resign 
itself to the sad réle of being only a football between ‘ World Powers’ ? 
It is a favourite play with many writers and papers nowadays to 
speak at great length about democracy, or ‘ the new revolutionary forces 
of Europe’ and so on and so forth. I am of the opinion that the less said 
about democracy the better for its cause and health. In my father’s 
time people did not discuss democracy, but still there was a substantial 
amount of democracy in Europe. To-day we talk and talk about demo- 
cracy and we do not notice while talking that in the meantime democracy 
is rapidly disappearing. If I were fond of paradoxes I should try 
to parody that famous maxim by La Rochefoucauld about love and 
the ghosts and say that democracy to-day is like the ghosts—everybody 
talks about it but nobody seems to have seen it. Another set of words 
which is misused and abused by the press is ‘ Fascism ’ and ‘ Fascist.’ I 
am of the opinion that there is such a thing, but that it is by no means 
limited to the camp of our enemies. Fascism is like the deadly Spanish 
flu of the First World War—it spreads rapidly, it is already among us. 
We have to combat it with courage and honesty whatever garb and guise 
it may take. We should not allow the word ‘ Fascist’ and ‘ Fascism ’ 
to deteriorate into a sort of cheap gibe. Let me recall that significant 
story which came from America recently about a soldier who felt highly 
offended when a girl called him a ‘ Fascist.’ When the judge asked the 
girl what she meant by it she replied with a perfectly innocent expression : 
‘ Well, I call everyone I do not like a Fascist.’ This sort of abuse seems 
to be gaining rapidly in popularity even in some democratic countries. 
What is the picture of Europe when seen from Poland, which many 
Poles consider to be the Eastern frontier of European civilisation? It 
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seems to me that the paramount impression one gains, when viewing the 
European panorama of the last 100 years or so with the eye of a frontiers- 
man, is the fact of a constant retreat of Europe, the shrinking of her 
borders and the exhaustion of her imperialistic drive. I cannot enter 
into a more detailed study of this phenomenon, but the fact remains that 
Europe is retreating and rapidly losing her privileged position in the 
world, that the creative energies of Europe are leaving her, mainly for 
the United States, that the sense of mission which has permeated Euro- 
pean civilisation for centuries is on the decline and that Europe has no 
adequate forces with which to conquer and to dominate. 

It is a tragic fact that Germany, a country which by her central 
position in Europe enjoyed the privilege of being a clearing house of 
ideas, decided under the rule of Hitler to revolt against the very precepts 
of European tradition and to start a return to barbarism on an unheard 
of scale. This German revolt against Europe has contributed to the 
further shrinkage of the European Continent. The devastation brought 
by this war, the lawlessness which must result from the spread of the 
underground movements—and the sense of law is one of the most precious 
heritages of Europe—the saturation of Europe with hatred, the fact that 
the young generation of subjugated Europe is to-day accessible to feelings 
of cruelty—all these actually spell doom to the old coneeption of Europe. 
And sometimes I am inclined to think that Europe to-day is not a Con- 
tinent but a series of disconnected and lonely fighting bridgeheads. 

But still these bridgeheads continue to fight : and that constitutes the 
main source of hope and comfort for us. For these bridgeheads of Europe 
do not fight for economic security—they would have gained it under the 
Germans. They fight for idealistic reasons: for the breath of freedom, 
for the dignity of man which has been so cruelly trampled upon by the 
Germans, for the freedom of expression, for their traditional and liberal 
ways of living. Had Europe been deprived of these idealistic values, 
Hitler’s ‘ New Order ’ would already have been an accomplished fact. 

What does this desperate fight of Europe mean? It means that 
Europe will fight any attempt at domination, but, at the same time, that 
Europe is willing to accept any wise guidance, especially in the moral and 
cultural spheres. The history of Europe shows that she is ready to accept 
great cultural values, whether Christianity or the Latin language or 
French culture. Europe did not succumb to Napoleon, although French 
culture was universal, because Napoleon wanted to subjugate Europe by 
force. Europe has not submitted to Hitler because German culture is 
far from being universal, and it is even deprived of that charm which is 
an essential factor of French culture. Germany could not possibly 
dominate, because she launched her imperialistic drive at a time when 
German culture was at its lowest, when Hitler had consciously drained 
it of many of its best resources. 

It would be foolish to underestimate the extent of hatred of the 
Germans which permeates the occupied countries and especially Poland, 
for German rule is at its most severe and inhuman in my country. This 
is because German rule in Poland is an act of revenge for our resistance, 
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because the Germans are convinced that had Poland not taken up arms 
they would have conquered Europe by so-called peaceful means. This 
load of hatred cannot be left out of the picture when considering the 
European situation to-day. 

But still, even in this tragic plight of European countries, there are 
some factors which, in my opinion, give us a glimpse of hope. The 
presence of millions of foreign workers in the Reich may contribute to 
the creation of some feeling of brotherhood amongst Europeans. I some- 
times think that as Napoleon, by trampling upon the German princi- 
palities, contributed—much against his will—to the creation of a united 
German Reich, so Hitler by trampling upon European countries will 
contribute to European unity. The third factor which seems hopeful in 
this desperate situation is the fact that European nations are seeing in 
German policy to-day the workings of a nationalism gone mad. They 
can see for themselves that there is no salvation down this road. Person- 
ally I am inclined to think that this pathological German nationalism is 
the last outburst of European nationalism. French imperialism ended on 
the road to Moscow, and the same destiny awaits German nationalism. 
After the collapse of German aggressive nationalism there will be no 
nationalism worth mentioning left in Europe. Because, contrary to the 
many accusations levelled to-day against the so-called small nations, 
their nationalism, although sometimes unpleasant, can never be the 
cause of a world war. Only the nationalism of the Great Powers is able 
to raise such terrific waves. The example of Italy is rather convincing— 
the whole opera-bouffe nationalism of Fascist Italy was unable to start a 
world war, and only in conjunction with German nationalism was Italy 
able to embark upon a mad course of conquest. It is not enough to be 
nationalistic and to make wild claims : the whole problem boils down to 
the question whether a certain country has sufficient power and strength 
with which to back her claims. 

The nations of Europe can see for themselves that the revolt of 
Germany against European culture originated from the idea of racialism. 
Nationalism returned, as it were, to its very roots to the primitive 
tom-tom, to the tribal rites. It described its full course and found 
fulfilment in the brutal Nazi Rassenlehre. I had the doubtful privilege of 
visiting those places called Ordensburgen, or Nazi Party Cloisters, where 
the new generation of the German leaders was educated. I have seen 
these tribal rites performed, and by 1935 I had already come to the sad 
conclusion that European culture was threatened in its very existence. 
That whole education was a complete negation of all European values— 
it was a scientific process of re-barbarisation. I heard it explained to me 
that Europe is decadent and that Germany must cut herself off and not 
allow herself to be dragged down by the whirlpool of destruction. The 
only way to escape the destruction which awaits decrepit Europe, sticking 
to her pitiful liberal and Christian ideals, was to educate a new generation 
of brutes, of primitive men. I have seen that education of the new 
janissaries of the State, the new zealots of a political religion. 

I am sure that the European countries are to-day simply sick of 
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racial doctrines. Europe cannot be organised on the basis of race. It is 
fundamentally contrary to the idea of European culture. For that 
culture flourished not on the soil of race, but on an allegiance to certain 
moral and cultural values. The beautiful European citizenship which 
was the privilege of many in the Middle Ages did not arise from the 
notion of race, and I am sure that racial ideas, whether Pan-German or 
Pan-Slav, cannot unite Europe. All the European States present a com- 
posite racial picture. They have been moulded by the influence of 
history, tradition and customs. These factors, much more than the 
economic reasons or the racial considerations, constitute the real frontiers 
of Europe. We, Poles, do not claim that our culture is higher than the 
Russian one, we just state that east of our borders there is a civilisation 
which we greatly esteem but which is—just different. 

How do the frontiersmen of Europe view the future of the Continent ? 
They think that the frontiers of Europe should be fixed and defined—in 
the East as well as in the West. An end should be put to the business of 
shifting the frontiers of Europe ; they are already fixed in the West of 
Europe, they should be defined in the East, too. We do feel that the 
whole problem of the delimitation of boundaries should be postponed 
until the end of the war, when there is a greater chance of considering 
these matters in a spirit of impartiality and cool judgment. We fully 
understand the fear cherished by Russia, which is a deeply rooted fear. 
From the Russian point of view Europe is a constant threat to her peace, 
a place from which imperalistic adventures are launched periodically. 
It is our task to conyince Russia that Hitler’s adventure is the last 
imperialistic drive, prepared by a man who, in order to launch it, was 
compelled to educate his own nation to barbarism. It will be our aim 
to convince Russia that she has nothing to fear from Europe, where the 
only remaining nationalism worth mentioning, the German, is broken. 
It will be our aim to convince Russia that Europe’s quest for conquest 
is spent and that_our harassed Continent is about to settle down peace- 
fully to organise its defence in depth—the defence in depth of its cultural, 
moral and spiritual resources. 

German militarism and the German ability to wage war must be 
eradicated. Without stripping Germany of her ability to wage war there 
is no security in Europe, and any strategic frontiers Poland can obtain are 
of little avail if Germany is not completely disarmed. If Poland has 
advanced—and very moderately at that—any suggestions for the inclu- 
sion of East Prussia within future Poland, it was done entirely out of 
security considerations. But even the Poles are not foolish enough as to 
imagine that by obtaining East Prussia they can solve the problem of 
their security. We want to see firmly established a system of security 
embracing all European countries. We have no special militaristic 
ambitions and we would rather spend our money on schools, hospitals, 
roads and theatres and on the raising of our standard of living, than on 
an army—but it is up to the Great Powers to provide a system where 

‘ countries can devote their energies to the arts of peace. We are ready 
to subscribe to the idea of an international police force, and our pilots in 
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this country have shown a spirit of collaboration with your glorious 
R.A.F. But we must insist on guarantees of security for all small coun- 
tries, because we need peace. We have lost too much life-blood and our 
cultural heritage is devastated to an almost unbelievable extent. We 
want to belong to the European framework, which does not mean that 
we harbour any hostile schemes against Russia. By refusing German 
offers for a joint march against the Soviet Union—which was not rejected 
by such countries as Rumania or Slovakia or Hungary—we demonstrated 
before the world that we have no unfriendly feelings towards Russia. 
We had pacts with Russia at a time when many Western countries were 
positively scared of the Soviet Union. Soviet plays were performed in 
Poland and books were published praising various Soviet achievements. 
We fully understood the plight of the Russian nation under the Tsars, and 
Polish revolutionaries fought side by side with the Russian rebels against 
Czarist oppression. After all, we countries of Eastern Europe were 
capitalist countries without capital. 

We think that the unity of Europe and the integration of the Con- 
tinent should be our aim, but this task could be better achieved and 
pursued in small groups or in small classes; and so Poland favours 
federations of States and countries linked together by cultural traditions, 
by common customs and by a similar economic structure. The unity of 
Europe should be an organic growth, and any organic growth is of neces- 
sity slow. It does not mean that some planning or structure should not 
be imposed on Europe—but that the structure should be not too tight 
and strict and should embrace all countries. We believe that the energies 
of all European countries will be needed to re-create Europe. 

One of the essential features of the new Europe must be the sense of 
law and the respect for law which is largely destroyed in to-day’s world. 
We must create a code of international behaviour to which all nations 
should subscribe. Small countries can make a real contribution to the 
task of regeneration of Europe—after all, small countries ‘like Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland have proved excellent labora- 
tories of democracy, while the great expanses do not always favour the 
development of free and responsible citizens. The Great Powers seem 
often to be breeding places of the doctrine of State-worship and subjection 
of the individual. 

The countries of Europe look towards Great Britain for wise guidance. 
They do not fear this country because they know that she never relied on 


‘power. Of all Great Powers to-day, England is the only country which 


does not stir any fear in Europe—and fear is a psychological phenomenon : 
every strength and might produces apprehension, if that strength is not 
bridled by self-restraint. England’s strength is chiefly a moral strength, 
and England’s material power has always shown restraint. 

We know that the sense of mission is entirely absent from British 
mentality. We do not want this country to lift ‘the white man’s 
burden ’ in Europe. We just want to see the influence of this country 
permeate Europe, being convinced that, as France produced in the 
eighteenth century a universal culture, so the twentieth century can 
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witness the gentle spreading of the Anglo-Saxon culture. We look to this 
country as a great example of an orderly society, where the freedom of 
man is fully respected, where a liberal outlook on life is one of the chief 
assets of national strength, and where a faith in evolution and progress 
still prospers. When some people in this country speak about ‘ revolu- 
tionary forces in Europe’ and about the necessity of social upheavals on 
the Continent—we people from the Continent cannot help smiling. Do 
not encourage us to use revolutionary forces—you can talk revolution, 
but it is we, people on the Continent, who make them. The countries 
of Europe have an instinctive respect for you, not because of your revolu- 
tionary faculties but because of your passion for an orderly progress and 
the rule of law which still exists among this happy breed. And we do not 
forget your attempts to intervene in some revolutions, as, for instance, 
in the French Revolution. 

And so when to-day some people in this country try to teach the 
countries of Europe that State intervention must increase, that planning 
is inevitable, and so on and so forth—we reply that we know that song 
by heart, that we have had bitter experiences with State control and with 
the rule of bureaucracy, which is the scourge of the twentieth centtry, 
that we know the planning schemes started in Nazi Germany, and so we 
view such things with considerable suspicion. We know the catch- 
word about the so-called ‘ directed democracy.’ These are not the kind 
of lessons we want to accept from this country. We are rather of the 
opinion that the State—called once by Nietzsche the most cold-blooded 
of beasts—should relax its control, and that modern man cannot be 
subjected to its omnipotence. If the State does not relax its grip a revolt 
against the State is likely to break out on the Continent. The subjugated 
nations of Europe want to restore individual freedom, order and a respect 
for law. People do not believe any more in the salutary effects of revolu- 
tions. They destroy more than they create, they fulfil less than they 
promise. . 

Many of us European writers were in a rather radical mood at the 
outset of this war. ‘lhe views of many of us to-day are much more con- 
servative than they used to be at the beginning of this struggle—and not 
only because one does not grow younger, especially in wartime. The 
cause of that caution is the feeling that Europe is not a tabula rasa, but a 
place deeply steeped in history, and that history is the life-blood of 
Europe. This caution springs from the conviction that Europe is not a 
blitzed locality which can be rebuilt on some entirely new lines, but that 
the foundations must be preserved. It is a legitimate feeling with all 
men and nations to start life anew—this desire should be kept within 
certain limits, otherwise men and nations are bound either to perish or to 
become ridiculous. Gyrown-up men and grown-up communities cannot 
start life from raw scratch. Such an attempt means a return to primitive 
life, to barbarism. 

I do not hesitate to say that we want to spare Europe too many 
blows, because it is our home which we love—with all its faults and 
shortcomings and errors. 
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For the first time in the history of modern Europe its destiny is being 
decided by three Powers which are not strictly connected with the 
Continent: it is an ominous sign for all Europeans. It means that 
Europe must unite in order to regain its prestige ; not in order to start 
any new conquest—which is folly—but to continue to exist as the great 
source of human enterprise and culture. Nationalism must be subdued 
and, so to speak, diluted in that new unity—and I ardently hope that a 
new European patriotism, imbued with love for our heritage, a patriotism 
full of dignity but not aggressive, will be born out of the misery and starva- 
tion and devastation of human values which is our lot to-day. 

The future of Europe must be based on principles of security for all 
nations, on a return to the rule of law, on a return to sanity among 
nations, on restraint of nationalistic forces, on the rejection of the idea 
of race. It is a long and rather thorny process. For the time being we 
see only the ruins and the devastation—but there are some grains of hope 
even in that arid soil of to-day. There is a passage in the book by Eve 
Curie, Journey Among Warriors, describing the meeting of the British 
Cabinet after the capitulation of France. Mr. Churchill is reviewing the 
situation, which seems almost hopeless. He sees only shortcomings and 
deficiencies, gloom and dangers—but at the end of his review he stated, 
raising his head: ‘J find it rather inspiring.’ And so we Europeans, 
refugees from our homes and our creeds, tossed by the many winds which 
lash the sea of our future, standing at that wailing wall which is Europe 
to-day, must raise our heads in pride and faith and say with determina- 
tion : 

‘ We find it rather inspiring.’ 


ZBIGNIEW GRABOWSEI. 


WHERE IS MY COUNTRY? 


Gorne towards Wales in the dusk of a winter’s evening, 
Through the carriage-window seeing the mountains massing, 
Watching the eyes of my fellow-travellers brightening, 
I too for a moment seem to be going home. 

Where is my country ? 


Three dusks ago, drawn by the thoughts of my boyhood, 

I wandered away into the squares and the alleys, 

Found the old house, wizened and grey like a slum-child, 

Smelt the old mire and the sweat that I once endured. 
Where is my country ? 


Then a voice whispered : Lift up your eyes to the Eastward, 

Gaze at the Land of your Fathers, singing the sun. 

I looked, saw the vine and the orange, the palm and the desert, 

And longed for the primrose and oak, the snowdrop and beech. 
Where is my country ? 
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The voice spoke again : Lift up your eyes to Heaven, 

There is your home, there is your rest, the Kingdom, 

The Kiagdom of God, loving and linking your fellows. 

I looked at the sky lost in the thunder of death. 
Where is my country ? 


Where is my country loving my feet where they wander ? 
Where is my country asking no more than myself ? 
Where is my country echoes the dreams of my childhood ? 
Where is my country whose air is my own to forget ? 
Where is my country ? 
; L. AARONSON. 


FAIR COMMENT 


No ‘New’ YEAR 


Waittne in the last volume of his entrancing journal, under the date 
of January Ist, 1892, the aged Edmond de Goncourt complains that in 
the feebleness of ill-health—dans le vague de ma faiblesse—he has no 
sense of the renouwveau, the beginning, supposed to belong to a New Year. 
Certainly few will have this impression of freshness in 1945, for we are 
in the midst of an enormous effort, uninterrupted for a moment since 
1939. But, indeed, did anybody in England (apart from a few roysterers) 
ever feel specially refreshed in January, after the combined stresses of 
our climate and our ‘ festivities’? This year it is a question of holding 
on, not of starting again. In the words of Francis Thompson’s Retro- 
spect— 

I trust in God most sweet. 

Meantime the silent lip, 

Meantime the climbing feet. 


MIsPRINT OR MISQUOTATION ? 


‘Wilt thou verify thy quotations?’ .This question ought to be 
included in any catechism for critical essayists, publicists, politicians and 
orators who are in the habit of adorning discourse with fragments of 
culture ; just as ‘ Wilt thou answer thy letters?’ was suggested as a 
promise to be extorted from candidates for ordination. . Indeed, some- 
thing seems to have gone more than usually wrong with the familiar 
quotations scattered about the books of criticism or history I have been 
reading or skimming during the past weeks. I will name no names, for 
fear of giving offence. ‘ Forget six counties overhung with smoke.’ So 
William Morris in the first line of his Harthly Paradise. This becomes 
‘forget the counties’ in an excellent social history of England by a 
famous scholar. A copious contributor to The Times Literary Supplement 
turns the ‘ bare ruin’d choirs ’ of one of Shakespeare’s loveliest sonnets 
into ‘ Ruin’s choirs.’ A critical history of English poetry, much praised 
for its illustrative selections, makes Browning ask, in Asolando, ‘Is it 
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here in homely earth ’—that a day shall dawn; as though that better 
day might be discovered by excavation. Browning wrote ‘on.’ Another 
learned critic commits Yeats to the ugly jingle of ‘ walk along long dappled 
grass "—for ‘among.’ All misprints ? Authors always say so. Printers 
say nothing. 

‘Atways Loox 1T UP’ 

This habit of misquotation. becomes much more embarrassing, how- 
ever, when the writer or speaker professes to have derived lifelong 
consolation or edification from the sentences he proceeds to quote wrong. 
I have just seen one of Mr. Churchill’s most famous phrases transformed, 
by a great admirer, thus: ‘ Never in the field of human conflict was so 
much owed by so many to the few.’ Which gives it an unintended aristo- 
cratic or Party tone. ‘ Creeps in this pretty pace from day to day ’ was a 
recent speaker’s recollection of a line that ‘ had long haunted him ’ from 
Macbeth. Well may Memory ‘The warmer of the brain’ (as another 
writer or printer spelt it) be invoked, in this chill winter, to resume her 
task as warder of words. 


Epwarp LzaR 

I suppose and hope that one of the successes of the restricted Christ- 
mas publishing season was Edward Lear’s Nonsense Omnibus at the 
moderate price (for these days) of seven shillings and sixpence. It was 
indeed time that the works of Queen Victoria’s modest drawing-master 
should have been issued in compact form. During November, the Red- 
fern Gallery gave an exhibition of the water colours he made during his 
travels abroad. Many charming drawings illustrate his little-known and 
now, I fear, almost unprocurable Journals of a Landscape Painter in 
Calabria, and in Albania and Illyria, published, in attractive blue cloth 
gilt, by Richard Bentley in 1852. These books are almost as diverting 
as the Nonsense. They contain priceless anecdotes of hardship in travel. 
Memorable amongst them (in the Calabrian volume) is the description of 
the enormous and ‘ peculiarly hideous ’ half-nude landlady whose ‘ globe- 
like ’ form received the weary travellers with welcoming shrieks of ‘ O, 
my sons, my sons, come, come in’; until, surveying their dismayed 
departure from her rickety and verminous dwelling she yelled ‘ Andatevt 
al diavolo nero ’—‘ to the black devil with you ’"—and hurled her witches’ 
broomstick at their retreating backs. 


Wist NoNSENSE 


Lear’s first and early editions have long been very rare and-very 
valuable. Their possessors may be congratulated ; though it must be 
noted, for the Nonsense Songs of 1871, the More Nonsense of 1872, and 
the Laughable Lyrics of 1877—all published by Robert John Bush—that 
the bibliophile suffers from a tantalising inconvenience : the pages having 
been originally glued and not sewn to the backs, and the glue having long 
ago dried off, the whole book, if opened wide, may fall into scattered 
leaves on the floor. This applies also to certain of the charmingly illus- 
trated gift-books of the ’sixties so well described by Mr. Forrest Reid. 
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Thus Lear’s books were not so much thumbed as torn to pieces by Vic- 
torian children, to many of whom his wise nonsense appeared as romantic, 
rather than comic. The story of the four children, Violet, Slingsby, Guy 
and Lionel, was a delicious mystery as well as a joke. The island ‘ quite 
full of veal cutlets and chocolate drops and nothing else’ was as the 
magic casements of Keats : an entirely desirable residence. The History 
of the Seven Families and of the Lake Pipple-Popple was as fascinating 


to the small child as Jules Verne to the adolescent. I find that children — 


still take these adventures with a great earnestness. 


Tue INDISCRETIONS OF ARCHIE 


Talk about nonsense prompts me to hope that we shall soon reach 
the end of the tediously prolonged Wartime Adventures of Pelham Gren- 
ville Wodehouse who, as I write, appears still to be going through Heavy 
Weather and Hot Water in France. Opinions differ, of course, concern- 
ing the Code of the Woosters, and some of the former admirers of P. G. W. 
feel so bitter about the radio Clickings of Cuthbert that they want the 
Inimitable Jeeves to be for ever silenced. I speak without prejudice 
because—a blunt confession—I have rarely been able to extort more 
than an occasional smile out of any of the Mulliner, Emsworth, Psmith, 
Bodkins and Blandings sagas and omnibuses. These comics appear to 
me as grotesque survivals from the age of mashers and dudes in the 
eighties of the last century ; deliberately archaic ; period pieces restored 
for the recreation of an ‘ escapist ’ age ; an age that loves to dream itself 
into a comparatively harmless past. Well, the Wodehouse books no 
doubt adequately fulfil that function of first aid. The surprising collision 
of their author with tragic realities is as though a smart hansom cab with 
a stage-door Johnny in it had suddenly crashed into a tank. That said, 
I recall that a great living man of letters, Hilaire Belloc, has called P. G. 
Wodehouse ‘ the best writer of English now alive.’ Some day, then, we 
may be able to forget the Indiscretions of Archie in Berlin. These, we 
are told, consisted of a series of jokes about life in German prisons ! 
Again I fail to see the fun. 


Tue Caitp Writrs Home 


Amongst the minor woes of children, still in exile in this sixth winter 
of the war, is the surreptitious censorship of their letters home. No 
honest child can be induced to write a line if he or she can find an excuse 
for silence. But, if the letter gets written, it should at least be genuine, 
not dictated by the receivers of small refugees. Many children are not 
allowed to post a sentence that has not been supervised by elders who 
wish to give parents a favourable impression of the child’s environment. 
One or two mothers, suspicious of their children’s repeated expressions 
of gratitude to their temporary protectors, have shown me specimen 
letters of this type. In one, the phrase ‘I am ever so happy ’ sounded out 
of character for a normally homesick infant. Another phrase ‘I like 
been here’ fell, with remarkable frequency, from one who had earlier 
told the mother who visited her that she would rather been anywhere 
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else. Of course it was discovered that while, cunningly enough, these 
remarks had not been grammatically corrected, they had been inspired’ 
for parental reassurance. A mean device, reminiscent of some Dickensian 
Academy for the education and suppression of the youthful spirit, which 
is usually rebellious, and often (I admit) fond of complaining about 
trifles. 

RICHARD JENNINGS. 


THE OLD AND NEW SECURITY LEAGUE 


AttHouGH the Dumbarton Oaks’ proposals are not presented in the com- 
pleted form of a Treaty or Covenant, their description is sufficiently 
detailed to permit a tentative and perhaps a helpful comparison between 
them and the powers and duties of the old League of Nations. 

The name given to the new organisation—‘ THz United Nations ’"— 
at once gives the clue to its nature. In its main features the new League 
is a projection into the coming years of peace of the existing alliance of 
the British Empire, U.S.S.R., U.S.A., and the other nations now engaged 
in defeating Germany and Japan. Its chief objective, as far ahead as 
we can see, will be to maintain and uphold the public law, shortly to be 
enacted in the Peace Treaties, against violation by Germany or Japan. 
Awareness of this continuing task—truly a formidable one—seems to 
distinguish the new organisation in its origins from the League of Nations. 


_ President Wilson’s creation, it will be recalled, was looked upon as 


inaugurating a new era ; victors and vanquished were expected to forget 
the past and meet as equals as soon as possible in the common task of 
preserving peace. Although the Versailles Treaty placed responsibility 
for the last war squarely on Germany’s shoulders, this clause was not 
taken very seriously, indeed it was very widely assumed among ‘ pro- 
gressives ’ throughout the world that no one country was particularly to 
be blamed, each had ‘ stumbled and staggered ’ into the conflict, to use 
Mr. Lloyd George’s phrase. Such loose thinking was probably a main 
cause of the failure of the League of Nations. The new organisation has 
its feet planted more firmly on the ground, and its character as a body 
organised to safeguard peace against known and habitual marauders is 
very evident in its leading provisions, some of which we will now examine 
in turn. 


I. RESTRICTED MEMBERSHIP 

In the old League any ‘fully self-governing State, Dominion or 
Colony ’ could apply directly for membership, and its formal acceptance 
was ensured by the approval of the Assembly alone (a two-thirds majority 
would suffice). In the new organisation, the Security Council (correspond- 
ing to the Council of the old League) reserves to itself the right to propose 
a new candidate, while the Assembly (consisting of all the members of the 
organisation as in the old League) has merely to approve the Council’s 
choice. Further, it is stated that ‘ membership of the organisation should 
be open to all peace-loving States.’ Jurists will probably look askance 
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at this phrase, but the intention clearly is to give the Security Council a 
wide latitude in its selection of any new candidate for membership of the 
‘United Nations,’ and more particularly to deprive the two aggressor 
Powers of any legal title to membership. 

We see the same motive at work in the provisions for permanent 
membership of the Security Council. It is laid down that apparently for 
all time the Permanent Members of this Council of the ‘ United Nations ’ 
are to consist of the Great Powers allied in the present conflict, Great 
Britain, Russia, U.S.A., China and later France. (There will be six non- 
permanent members elected in rotation from the Assembly.) In the 
Covenant of the old League it was stated that ‘the Council may name 
any additional members of the League whose representatives shall 
always be members of the Council ’ (Art. IV. 2). This clause was designed 
to facilitate the addition of Germany to permanent membership of the 
Council fairly soon, and was so acted upon as early as 1926. This time 
neither Germany nor Japan are to be given any prospective rights enabling 
them to play a leading part in the organisation in the future—an attitude 
which is obviously both just and practical. Further, neither Germany 
nor Japan can claim from the organisation’s Charter relief from any of 
the restrictions on their sovereignty which will have been imposed by the 
Peace Treaties.. On the last occasion, by joining the League prematurely, 
Germany was able to argue that her position was an invidious one: she 
had accepted the obligations of the Covenant; why therefore should she 
still have to bear the shackles of the Peace Treaties? Using such 
arguments, Germany was able to campaign effectively for equality of 
rights in armaments, etc., and eventually succeeded in wrecking the 
entire Versailles peace system. This group of errors will not be repeated. 
In Chapter XII of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals it is stated that ‘no 
provision of the Charter should preclude action taken or authorised in rela- 
tion to enemy States as a result of the present war by the Governments 
having responsibility for such action.’ So far as Germany and Japan are 
concerned, the Peace Treaty will take priority over the Charter. 


II. Wipr JURISDICTION OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The competence of the Security Council to deal with any ‘ situation ’ 
or ‘ dispute ’ threatening peace is as wide as that of the old League. In 
fact, such competence is, if anything, wider. For not only is a member 
of the organisation entitled to submit to the Security Council any dispute 
or situation which in his judgment may be likely to disturb the peace, but 
a non-member has that right of direct reference which enables the Council 
to be seised of the dispute. In the old League, a non-member had no such 
right. Furthermore, the Secretary General, the permanent head official 
of the organisation (who is to be appointed by the Security Council), has 
himself the right to bring a dispute or situation before the Council. This 
is an important innovation. This power of independent action gives to 
the Secretariat far greater responsibility than in the old League. Armed 
with such authority, the Secretary-General can without delay set 
machinery in motion, and call a meeting of the Council to deal at once 
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with some troublesome situation which needs immediate decision. This 
provision also relieves a third party State of the sometimes risky duty of . 
causing the intervention of the League, an action which may cause the 
disputant States to show him ill-will in the future. 


III. Tue PREDOMINANCE OF THE SEcuRITY CoUNCIL 


In the old League, the Assembly enjoyed a status which was equal to 
that of the Council in regard to many vital questions. For instance, like 
the Council, the Assembly ‘ could deal at its meetings with any matter 
within the sphere of action of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world’ (Art. III, 3). Note the phrase ‘sphere of action,’ implying that 
the Assembly could make recommendations involving action, and 
because it had such power, such recommendations to be valid had to be 
unanimous. In the new organisation, the Assembly can make no recom- 
mendations involving action which bind the United Nations. It can 
express views, and as they are merely views, evidently, it can agree to 
them by majority vote. Under these circumstances the members of the 
Conference at Dumbarton Oaks had no difficulty in agreeing to such 
voting by majority for the Assembly. In the new organisation the 
Security Council alone can make recommendations which place a duty 
on all Members of the United Nations to take action. The predominance 
of the Security Council vis-a-vis the Assembly is left in no doubt. It is 
laid down that ‘members of the organisation should by the Charter 
confer on the Security Council primary responsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace, etc., and should agree that in carrying out these duties 
under this responsibility it should act on their behalf ’ (Chapter VI B, 1). 

The language is even more explicit in a following clause, which states 
that ‘all members of the organisation should obligate themselves to 
accept the decisions of the Security Council and to carry them out in 
accordance with the provisions of the Charter.’ i 

This feature sharply distinguishes the new organisation from the old 
League. For instance, Article XVI of the Covenant (the Article providing 
for sanctions against the State that had resorted to war in violation of 
the Covenant) left some very important questions unclarified. Among 
them were the following : which body, the Council or the Assembly, was 
to pronounce that a Member had violated the Covenant ? Whose duty was 
it to make operative Article XVI in the event of such aggression? An 
attempt was made to amend the Article and to give the Council that. 
right, but the amendment, though adopted, was still awaiting sufficient 
ratifications by Members of the League. No such confusion can arise in 
the new organisation. As we have seen, the rights of the Security Council 
to make decisions binding on other Members are clearly laid down and, as 
we shall see below, the Council will decide if action, and what kind of 
action, will be necessary in any given circumstances. 


IV. Hanpiiwe a DIsPutTe 


Once seised of a dispute, the Security Council will not proceed to 
consider the question, as was the case in the old League. It conceives 
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its first duty to be to call on the disputants to settle the dispute them- 
selves, by methods of their own choice, varying from mediation to judicial 
settlement. This innovation is probably designed to discourage an 
abuse by irresponsible members or non-members of their right to refer 
disputes or situations to the Security Council. This might quite well be 
the case when members desire to advertise a grievance, or whose obstinacy 
in nursing it feeds on publicity. 

If the disputants fail to arrive at a settlement by methods of their 
own choice, as directed by the Security Council, they are obligated to 
refer the matter once again to the Council, which will then presumably 
follow the example of the old League and set up Commissions of Inquiry, 
or seek the assistance of the International Court for advisory opinions, or 
resort to other means of expert assistance enabling it to give wise and 
informed advice to the parties to the dispute. 

We now come to the very core of the Dumbarton Oaks’ proposals, 
where the most vital distinction between the old and the new League is 
to be found. If at this stage, when the Council has given its advice 
regarding the dispute, the two parties are still unable to agree, what 
happens ? Under the old League, three months after the publication of 
the report by the Council, the Parties could resort to war without violating 
the Covenant. The old League was originally intended to have a delaying 
effect, to allow tempers to cool, the underlying assumption of that time 
being, as I have already pointed out, that no country deliberately sought 
war. There are no such gaps or loopholes in the new Covenant, or Charter 
as it is to be called. On the contrary, where a failure to solve a dispute 
takes place, the Security Council will judge whether that failure ‘ consti- 
tutes a threat to international peace, and will take any measures for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, etc.’ 

Its powers at this stage are extremely flexible, and are not hampered 
as was the old Council by difficulties of deciding whether ‘ resort to war ’ 
in violation of the Covenant in the technical sense has taken place, etc. 
The Security Council will be more in the position of a Cabinet Council, 
enjoying sovereign powers, and meeting to deal with some trouble in the 
country that threatens to cause or has caused rioting and bloodshed. As 
the Cabinet would do in such circumstances, the Security Council, backed 
by the preponderant force at the disposal of its Permanent Members, will 
in its wisdom decide what measures the situation demands and proceed 
to apply them. It will have a wide range from which to choose, and the 
measures will include the breaking off of communications, the withdrawal 
of Ambassadors, blockades, naval or air demonstrations, all measures 
short of actual shooting or bombing. But the Security Council may also 
decide at once to’ resort to ‘ other operations,’ that is, to shooting, and 
expedite attack by bomber squadrons with or without the support of land 
and sea forces. For it may be necessary to proceed instantly ‘ to suppress 
acts of aggression,’ a phrase included in the Washington proposals. In 
conducting these operations, the Security Council will be guided by a 
General Staff which will consist of the Chiefs of Staff of thé Permanent 
Members of the Council, that is, of the Great Powers, Great Britain, 
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U.S.A., and Russia (also China and France). Other members will be 
obliged to hold permanently available sections of their air forces or other 
forces for such- purposes, as will have earlier been agreed upon. As we 
have seen, all decisions of the Security Council in this sphere are binding 
on Members. The main responsibility is to be borne by the Gréat Powers 
mentioned above, they are in command of the situation from start to 
finish, and this is surely a great advance on the old system where the 
Council had no such executive powers and it was everybody’s business, 
which meant nobody’s, to act in such circumstances. 


V. Vottmne PROCEDURE OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


What of the voting procedure at the Security Council, especially on 
occasions when disputes have to be settled or when hostilities threaten ? 
The Dumbarton Oaks Conference failed to recommend a ruling, and the 
matter has been left over for further deliberation. We learn from the 
Russian press that it was Russia who objected to the proposal that the 
rule of unanimity exclusive of the disputants shoyld apply when a Per- 
manent Member of the Council was itself a disputant. Why Russia 
should be so insistent upon this point is difficult to understand. In the 
old League of which Russia was a member from 1934 onwards, and also 
a Permanent Member of the Council, it was a recognised rule that a 
recommendation of thé Council would be valid if it were unanimous (the 
votes of the disputants not being counted), as was laid down in Article XV 
of the old Covenant (applying chiefly to less urgent disputes). There was 
no provision. exempting Permanent Members of the Council from this 
ruling. It was applicable to all members, great and small, of the Assembly 
and of the Council. Such a ruling was also deemed to be applicable to 
the case of disputes of an urgent character, threatening hostilities, when 
preventive action was contemplated by the Council. Both the 
Eighth Assembly of the old League and the Council unanimously 
approved the report of the Committee of the Council which expounded 
this view. 

Russia maintains that such a ‘possibility, namely, of a Great Power 
Member of the Security Council, resorting to acts of aggression, is not to . 
-be considered. If such a Power so acts, Russia argues that the entire 
edifice crashes to the ground. The existence and function of the United 
Nations depends upon complete concord prevailing on essential questions 
between the British Empire, U.S.A. and Russia, so the Russians hold. 
But what of disputes which have not reached so’ perilous a phase as 
ho&tilities ?. Is it not desirable that on some occasions at least a Per- 
manent Member should ask for the views of his colleagues acting as third 
parties ? Should he not wish to give them every facility to inform them- 
selves of the factors at issue by means of Commissions of Inquiry, etc. ? 
Great Britain did so in the case of her dispute with Turkey over the 
attribution of the Mosul vilayet in 1924. Particularly in cases of dis- 
putes between great and small Powers, is it not highly desirable that the 
Great Power should be eager to show its willingness to practise equity 
towards a smaller Power by complying with the old League ruling 
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referred to above ? Russia’s attitude towards disagreements of a grave 
kind between Great Powers who are members of the Security Council is 
fully understandable ; these could hardly occur without causing a collapse- 
of the organisation. 


VI. Oruer Features AFFECTING SECURITY 


Other new features affecting security include provisions for regional 
arrangements within the greater framework, and a notable and salutary 
absence of the obligation to disarm, such as was embodied in the old 
Covenant, though the Assembly will of course discuss regulation of 
armaments, for no Power can indefinitely continue to bear the present 
burden. 

- Will the ‘ United Nations’ be more likely to succeed than the old 
League ¢? To this question I would venture to give an affirmative reply, 
as it is mainly based on the fact that President Roosevelt has recently 
received a clear mandate from the American people authorising the full 
participation of their country in the new organisation. The Republican 
candidate, Mr. Dewey, also committed himself fully to wholehearted 
support of the new League, and he, equally with President Roosevelt, 
emphasised the need for powers enabling the American representative on 
the Security Council to vote for preventive action without necessarily 
having first to refer the question to Congress. Thé United States, Great 
Britain with the British Commonwealth and Empire, together make a 
formidable combination, but with Russia the combined armed forces at 
the disposal of the Security Council will be, overwhelming, and will be 
adequate to prevent another attempt on the part of Germany and Japan, 
twenty or thirty years hence, to devastate the world. 


" T. P. ConwEtu-Evans. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


Sm,—I should be much ‘obliged if you could kindly publish the following 
brief correction to my article ‘A Defence of Drayson’ in your December 
number :—p. 264, line 3 from bottom : for ‘ Its periodicity was presumably 200 
years, but it would be an error, etc.,’ substitute ‘Its periodicity was not 
computed by him, and it would be an error, etc.’ 

Yours faithfully, 
S. T. Carer. 








